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Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches was formed in the 

year 1865, with the purpose of strengthening the churches and societies which 

should unite in it for more and better work for the kingdom of God. These churches 

accept the religion of Jesus, holding in accordance with his teaching, that practical! 

religion is summed up in love to God and love to man.—[Passed unanimously by the 
National Unitarian Conference, Sept. 26, 1894.] 
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Editorial. 


T a special meeting of the alumni of the Meadville 
Theological School held in connection with the 
Ministers’ Institute at Buffalo the need of a gymna- 
sium in connection with the school at Meadville was 
discussed. A circular is now issued by a committee 

appointed for that purpose, asking for five thousand dollars 
to erect and equip a building which shall also contain a 
dining hall and kitchen. This appeal is made in the inter- 
est, not only of the students, but of the churches. Students 
who are cheerful and happy, well nourished and physically 
well trained, are not only prepared to do better work in the 
class-room, but also better work in the pulpits and parishes 
to which they will be called. The churches cannot afford to 
neglect the training of the men who are to serve them in any 
particular. The standard of fitness for service in the church 
is rising. They who would succeed must have either an 
adequate physical endowment or, lacking that, a superior 
spiritual capacity and preparation to avoid failure at the 
threshold of the ministry, or disaster some time after the 
threshold is passed. Rev. William L. Chaffin of North 
Easton, Mass., is the treasurer of the committee; and all 
subscriptions should be sent to him. 


2 


In another column our readers will find a very small por- 
tion of the evidence which might be adduced in flat contra- 
diction of a statement of the Congregationalist concerning the 
legal status of the Congregational churches i in Massachusetts 
which in the early part of this century became Unitarian. 
The trouble with such a statement is that the slander is pub- 
lished in one paper, and the refutation in another. The 
slander travels far, and is never confronted with the facts 
which disprove it. Still, our answer will do some good, be- 
cause it will reach many Unitarians who will be enabled to 
put it before their neighbors who taunt them with the charge, 
and so arm them for self-defence. It will also give them the 
means of reassuring their friends who are disturbed by such 
charges. Happily, we have many readers in “orthodox” 
churches, including many Congregationalist ministers. We 
get from them assurances that they do not like the spirit 
which prompts their organ to make such charges, and that 
they do not believe that the cause of Orthodoxy is served by 
them. No Congregationalist with any decent social stand- 
ing believes for a moment that his Unitarian neighbors are 
below the average in any of, the essentials of good citizen- 
ship. When an orthodox editor wishes to warn the young 
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liberals of his own communion of their danger, he forgets the 
real Unitarians whom he knows, and drags out the picture of 
the Unitarian painted by his grandfather, and sets that up 
for a target. But the practice is always a failure. The target 
is unreal, and the young liberals know it. Religion suffers 
while the target practice is going on, neighborly courtesies 
are interrupted, and religious unity receives a set-back. We 
could easily make counter-charges, and bring illustrations to 
show what Orthodoxy was seventy years ago. But what good 
would it do? No orthodox men and women that we now 
know justify either the belief or the practice of many Congre- 
gationalist theologians and church members of that time. 
We have all happily escaped together into a better world, 
and shall do well on both sides to forgive and forget what- 
ever was wrong in the old time, to put the best construction 
possible upon mistakes resulting from overzeal and lack of 
knowledge, and, above all things, to leave in the grave of the 
past all false charges, angry suspicions, and uncharitable 
criminations and recriminations. 


a 


Rey. B, Fay Mitts has drawn the fire of his old compan- 
ions in the Congregational Church. Dr. Plumb has opened 
his batteries with noisy effect. Mr. Mills in a recent sermon 
prefaced his discourse on the essence of religions by some re- 
marks concerning what seemed to him to be transient ele- 
ments in the teaching of the New Testament. We do not 
know the exact nature of these remarks, although Dr. Plumb 
quotes freely from reports in the daily papers. But these 
statements are received by Mr. Mills’s old friends as subver- 
sive not only to Orthodoxy, but of all religious hope. We do 
not feel called upon to defend any particular statement that 
Mr. Mills may make, because no Unitarian minister is respon- 
sible for the statements of any other minister. No Unitarian 
church is responsible for the usages of any other Unitarian 
church. We live in a religious republic. We believe and 
practise self-government. We do not tolerate one another, 
because toleration implies a superiority and a certain mild 
contempt. Mr. Mills has been received into the fellowship of 
the Unitarian ministry in the regular way. He has now the 
same privilege that the most extreme men have on either 
side of important questions to express his own opinions and 
apply them as best he may for the good of the world. The 
peculiar means employed for the destruction of Mr. Mills’s 
influence is to couple his name with that of Col. Ingersoll 
who has recently spoken in Boston. Ingersoll is described 
as “coarse and blasphemous,” Mills as “smooth and treach- 
erous,” the one “an avowed enemy of Christianity,” the 
other “a professed friend.” ‘The one is described as a big 
and burly burglar with bluster and bludgeon, the other as a 
dapper young doctor, cheery and smiling. Meanwhile the 
Hollis Street Theatre is filled to overflowing every Sunday 
night, and a little advertising of this sort will soon make the 
crowd too large for any available hall in Boston. 


a 


THE Protestant Episcopal Convention in the city of Wash- 
ington, lasting for three weeks, was socially and ecclesiasti- 
cally a triumphant success. Everything was done by laymen 
and the clergy to put “the Church” before the community 
as an adequate representative of Christian unity. A great 
discussion was excited by the question of divorce and re- 
marriage. ‘The result was to leave the canon law for the 
present unchanged. Another exciting discussion followed 
the usual attempt to change the name. “ Episcopal ” signi- 
fies nothing. The Methodist Church is Episcopal, and the 
Roman. The difficulty is to find any other name which 
will not seem to imply an arrogant claim of superiority and 
supremacy among other Christian churches. The “ Ameri- 
can” church or the “ American Catholic” church rings well 
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to the ear, but does not fit the facts. There is no American 
church, and there never will be an American church which 
can be represented by one denomination of Christians. 
The American church must include all the churches, all the 
denominations, all the creeds, all the canons, and all the 
liturgies used by American people. The movement toward 
church unity which we have already recorded is a move- 
ment toward liberality, but will take effect, probably, only 
in the case of missionary complications. 


od 


THERE are as many diversities of opinion as there are 
human beings to see and to think. A thousand people looking 
at the moon will have a thousand differént points of view 
and as'many impressions of it: No two people, for instance, 
will ever agree as to the exact measurement of its diameter. 
To one it is as large as a dinner plate, to another the size 
of a cart-wheel, to another equal to a haystack; and yet, 
after all, it is the same old moon, and every one gets some 
right impression of it, and underneath their differences there 
is a something held by them all in common. Moral: Diver- 
sities of opinion in matters of religion do not imply that the 
objects of religious thought do not exist. 


& 


No part of the report made by Mr. Wyckoff concerning the 
workers of the country was more encouraging than that which 
was least sensational. He describes vast stretches of country 
inhabited by patient, intelligent, hard-working men and 
women, who are winning some culture, who are trustworthy, 
fairly religious, and very patriotic. They know little about 
the questions which excite the minds of those who read the 
city dailies. They care little about the schemes of capitalists 
or socialists; but they are working out their own problems, 
each man for himself, and each family for itself, in such a 
way as to lay the foundations of a social life and of political 
institutions which will be sound and strong. We sometimes 
forget that a flock of wild fowl flying overhead will make 
more noise than thousands of the less adventurous inhabi- 
tants of the poultry-house and barnyard, which are quietly at- 
tending to the business of their daily lives. What we call 
“problems” do not even enter the minds of hundreds of 
thousands of our fellow-citizens of the better class who are 
quietly building the walls of the republic. 


= The Centre. 


One of the simplest teachings of experience is that the 
right point of view must be taken if one would see things as 
they are. Another lesson of experience is that, when you 
get at the centre and right point of view, even things that 
have seemed tangled and confused all at once become 
simple. 

We study philosophy, theology, ethics, sociology, political 
economy, and all the other “ologies.” Vast learning, suc- 
cessful research, and fresh discovery are the results. But 
the most of these things do not come within the knowledge 
of the majority. If the beneficent results of great learning 
are to be brought to the common people, they must accept 
on authority that which is good for them, but which they 
did not discover. In the common affairs of life this is 
necessary. Any comfortable home, built hereafter, will con- 
tain many conveniences which will be the result of the labors 
of learned men. It is not necessary that the members of 
the household shall understand the laws of heat, light, and 
electricity, in order to enjoy warmth, light, and electric 
communication with all parts of the world. Learned men 
discover, skilful artisans apply, and the unlearned enjoy all 
the fruits of discovery. 


To some extent this is true in matters of higher import. In 
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theology, philosophy, religion, and ethics, commonplace men 
and women walk by the light thrown upon their way by those 
who_ have extraordinary powers of thought, sentiment, and 
inspiration. But this is not enough for men and women in 
an age which thinks for itself and chooses its own course of 
action. A pertinent question therefore is, How shall I who 
am unlearned, who have no time for study and no power to 
make great discoveries, how am I to know that the things I 
receive are right, that the leaders I follow are trustworthy, 
and the duties that are set for me are real? In all ages men 
have been trying to answer this question and to reduce their 
systems to the simplest forms. They have always been 
seeking a centre from which the plan of thought and life 
would reveal itself. In our time, in a most laudable and 
admirable effort to discard all rubbish and to reduce all 
systems to ‘simplicity, so that the plain man with an honest 
heart might understand, it has been proposed to say that all 
Christianity is Christocentric. Others with the same inten- 
tion say that Christ is not the ultimate centre. They ex- 
hort us to take the Theocentric position that God may be all 
in all. But these systems leave us still dependent upon 
external authority. 

It is a singular fact of which enough has not been made 
that Jesus makes a human home the centre, the symbol, and 
the explanation of the universe, and all things in it, from its 
infinite Ruler to its meanest subject. There is no creed of 
Christendom that can be expressed in the words which 
describe a perfect human home. But all the teaching of 
Jesus concerning God, heaven, man, duty, privilege, destiny, 
can be so expressed. Heaven is home; God is father; man 
is child; all are brothers; and the law of love and mutual 
service which create and explain the human home is the law 
of the universe. 

When, therefore, “‘ those who are unlearned or unbelievers ”’ 
ask, “‘ How shall we who cannot study the great science of re- 
ligion get at the meaning of it and learn for ourselves?” 
the answer is simple enough. Put yourselves, either in fact 
or in imagination, into a human home, and then ask, What 
do the relations of that home teach and exemplify? If any 
man would reach his highest ideal of God, there is no way 
given to him by which he can climb to his noblest thought 
excepting the ladder that reaches from his home to heaven. 
No man ever surpasses his noblest ideal of parenthood, when 
he would feel after God if haply he might find him. If one 
would reach the finest conclusions of the moralists, sociolo- 
gists, and the political economists, he may set himself at the 
beginning of the road that they all must travel, with his face 
toward the conclusions which they all must reach, by put- 
ting himself into a human home, and then thinking and feel. 
ing and acting about his fellow creatures and toward them 
as if they were really brothers and sisters in a home of which 
God is the father. All learning, all science, all human re- 
search and discovery concerning human relations must at 
last become simply illustrations of the duties which come to 
their highest and most beautiful forms in the homes which 
are the units of human society. The church is not the cen- 
tre, the school is not the centre, the workshop is not’ the cen- 
tre of human relations. All these and every other good in- 
stitution are simply extensions of the home and its life. 

The point we wish to make with all possible clearness and 
to drive home with power is that Jesus set the world at the 
true centre when he taught that the human home is the 
source and symbol of all things good and true and right in 
the life of man. No creed has yet been written from this 
point of view. The followers of Jesus commonly overlook 
the singular force and beauty of his teaching in this respect. 
But the fact remains. All our ideals begin in the home. 
They are developed in the home, and they furnish the only 
means we have of teaching ourselves. They furnish our 
highest symbols of God and heaven, our highest ideals of 
man and duty, and our noblest hopes of progress in this life 
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and in the universe which surrounds us. Jesus said in a 
sentence that includes every system of theology and all the 
hopes of man, “In my Father’s house are many mansions,” 
or chambers, as we should say, or homes. 


The First Churches of Massachusetts which are now 
Unitarian. 


We referred last week to an editorial charge in the Con- 
gregationalist to the effect that forty-six orthodox churches 
in Massachusetts were driven from their houses of worship 
by a judicial decision which probably few Unitarians would 
now care to defend. We now offer some evidence to support 
our assertion that this charge is absolutely without founda- 
tion. 

Last year, in the city of Cambridge, a discussion was 
carried on in a weekly paper over the question whether the 
Unitarian church of the First Parish of Cambridge or the 
church connected with the Shepard Memorial should have 
the right to the name “ First Church.” Prof. James B. 
Thayer of the Law School claimed that according to all 
legal decisions and the law of Massachusetts the First 
Church was still connected with the “First Unitarian 
Parish.” Hon. Charles Theodore Russell took the negative, 
and declared that seventy years ago the First Church se- 
ceded from the First Parish, and still had a right to the 
name. This is not the question raised by the Congrega- 
tionalist; but some extracts from this correspondence may 
properly be cited, because they illustrate the question before 
us,— namely, Who has a legal right to the houses of wor- 
ship, the communion plate, the records and other property 
of these first parishes and others which about seventy years 
ago became Unitarian? 

Prof. Thayer not only claims that the courts in all these 
cases gave the property to those who remained in the parish, 
but also declared that the church could not secede from the 
parish and remain the same church. We have cited so 
much of this controversy in order to call attention to the 
admission of Mr. Russell. He says: ‘The issue between us 
is a narrow one. I certainly admit that under the decisions 
of the court a church body separating from the parish for- 
feits its interest in the common funds and property, and that 
such church body has no corporate or strictly legal rights.” 

“The fallacy of Prof. Thayer is in assuming that this 
admission necessarily implies that the separation of the 
church from the parish is suicide,— that the former can no 
longer exist under its name for the ecclesiastical purposes 
for which, rather than to hold the property or to sue or be 
sued, it was organized. My contention is that, upon the 
separation, the First Church in Cambridge kept by the fact 
of continued existence all the rights to which it was entitled 
as distinct from the parish, and lost all the rights it held in 
common with the parish.” 

In this quotation from Mr. Russell’s letter it plainly ap- 
pears that not only does Prof. Thayer claim that the legal 
rights of the Unitarians were established by law, but that in 
everything (excepting the independent existence of the se- 
ceding church and its right to the original name) Mr. Rus- 
sell admits all that Prof. Thayer claims. 

We might rest our case here; but it may be desirable to 
cite in part the language of the famous Dedham decision 
made by the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, which estab- 
lished the legal precedent, and which the Congregationalist 
says ‘‘few Unitarians would now care to defend.” 

In 1818 the First Church in Dedham had become liberal 
to such an extent that a majority of the parish voted to call 
Mr. Lamson, well known since that time through an honor- 
able ministry lasting from 1818 until 1860. The church re- 
fused to concur with the parish, eighteen to fourteen voting 
out of a total membership of thirty-eight. At a later meeting 
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of the church twenty-one, a majority of two, voted for Mr. 
Lamson. A part of the church seceded and claimed to be 
the First Church. A suit was afterward brought by the 
church adhering to the parish to recover the property vested 
in the deacons, a seceding deacon having refused to surren- 
der the property which he held in trust. The decision of 
the court was “that the members of the church who with- 
drew from the parish ceased to be the First Church in Ded- 
ham, and that all the rights and duties of that body relative 
to property intrusted to it devolved upon those members 
who remained with and adhered to the parish.” 

The decision of the court is long. In it the history of the 
church is recited, the various kinds of property held by it are 
described, and the law and judicial decisions from the foun, 
dation of the colony are reviewed. The decision in full 
would cover about ten pages of the Christian Register. An 
effort was made to show that a church could exist indepen- 
dently of a parish, and have the legal rights of a parish, by 
citing certain cases, to which the court replied: “It is said 
in argument that churches may subsist without connection 
with any parish-or religious society; and the churches of 
Harvard College, Dartmouth College, and the Andover In- 
stitution, are cited as instances. We have before said that 
it was not intended to deny that there may be such churches 
in an ecclesiastical sense; but there is not appertaining to 
them, as churches, any civil rights or privileges, by virtue 
merely of their association as members of a church. These 
very churches may possibly be religious societies, under the 
statute of 1811, called the religious freedom act, and may as 
such exercise power, gwasz a body politic, to a certain ex- 
tent; but this does not tend to show that a church which 
had existed within a parish, and as such has had the custody 
and the disposition of property for parish purposes, can dis: 
unite itself from the parish, and retain, nevertheless, all the 
property, and dispose of it to other uses or to similar uses 
in another parish. If all the members of a church so situ- 
ated should withdraw, leaving not even the deacons, or mem- 
bers enough to elect them, it might be necessary perhaps to 
apply to the legislature, in the absence of a court of chan- 
cery, to appoint some new trustee of the property, until a new 
church should be organized within the parish. But where 
numbers enough are left to execute the objects for which a 
church is gathered, choose deacons, etc., no legal change has 
taken place, the body remains, and the secession of a major- 
ity of the members would have no other effect than a tempo- 
rary absence would have upon a meeting which had been 
regularly summoned.” 

To ascertain whether the plaintiffs in this case were duly 
chosen deacons of the old church, it became necessary for 
the court to inquire into the “validity of the settlement and 
ordination of Mr. Lamson.” ‘The decision was that he was 
the legally ordained minister of the First Church of the First 
Parish of Dedham. In the language of the court, “ Mr. 
Lamson thus became the lawful minister of the First Parish 
in Dedham, and of the church subsisting therein; and he 
had a right to call church meetings, and do all other acts 
pertaining to a settled and ordained minister of the gospel. 
The church had a right to choose deacons, finding that the 
former deacons had abdicated their office ; and thus no legal 
objection is found to exist against their right to maintain this 
action.” 

“ Farther we need not go; but it may not be useless to pur- 
sue historically the agency of the church in the choice and 
settlement of ministers from the earliest times of the Com- 
monwealth.” 

The rest of the decision is devoted to a consideration of 
the discipline and custom of the churches from the earliest 
colonial times. It closes with the following words: “ Hay- 
ing established the points necessary to settle this cause,— 
namely, that the property sued for belongs to the First 
Church in Dedham, sud modo,— that is, to be managed by its 
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deacons under the superintendence of the church, for the 
general good of the inhabitants of the First Parish, in the 
support of the publick worship of God,—that the members 
of the church now associating and worshipping with “the 
First Parish constitute the First Church, and that the plain- 
tiffs are duly appointed deacons of that church, it follows 
that the verdict of the jury is right, and that judgment must 
be entered accordingly.” 


Current Copics. 


One of the most striking results of the elections which 
took place in forty-two of the States of the Union Tuesday 
was the defeat of Tammany and the election of Col. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt as governor of New York. The vote in this 
State was the outcome of one of the most stirring campaigns 
that have ever taken place in the debatable ground of alter- 
nate political complexion. During his aggressive campaign 
Col. Roosevelt attacked the immorality of Tammany and the 
sinister political genius of its chief with pitiless bitterness. 
Seldom before has Mr. Richard Croker been the object of so 
violent and impetuous an onslaught by a political opponent 
who knew well how to command the sympathetic applause 
and the personal respect of his audiences. It is recognized 
now that one of the causes operating against Col. Roosevelt 
during his short but exceedingly pithy campaign was his 
outspoken advocacy of a policy of expansion, which was 
advanced with much ostentation and prominence in the Re- 
publican platform in New York. Several -men of notable 
standing in the political world — witness, for instance, the 
Hon. Carl Schurz—declared their unwillingness to cast 
their vote for the Republican party and its candidate, on the 
sole ground that the party platform advocated the policy of 
territorial aggrandizement of the United States. 


& 


Ir is well to note that a reaction of remarkable propor- 
tions is in progress among statesmen on the much-mooted 
point of imperialism. The hostile declarations which men 
like Senator George Frisbie Hoar of Massachusetts have 
made against the new school of political belief has been fol- 
lowed by a rather conspicuous change of attitude on the part 
of a considerable number of politicians who have been in 
the habit of calling loudly for the permanent retention by 
the United States of Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines. 
It is now predicted that, whatever be the exact political 
character of the next Senate of the United States, the defeat 
of any such sweeping proposition of territorial annexation 
as the one suggested will be compassed without much of a 
chance of revival for some years to come. At any rate, the 
fact that politicians are showing a diminishing disposition to 
employ the word “imperialism” as an abracadabra where- 
with to curry political favor is in itself an important devel- 
opment, and one that indicates with sufficient plainness the 
changing direction of public opinion. The opponents of 
imperialism do not consider their cause lost, notwithstanding 
the demand which the American peace commission at Paris 
has made for the cession of the Philippines to the United 
States. 

x 


THE sensitive veneration with which the nation cherishes 
its treasures was manifested Monday, when the telegraph 
flashed all over the country the disquieting news that the 
Capitol at Washington had been seriously damaged by a fire 
supplemented by an explosion, and that important records 
as well as some rare and valuable paintings in the chamber 
of the Supreme Court had been destroyed or irreparably in- 
jured. Later reports brought the solacing information that 
the damage to the beautiful building and its contents had 
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not been so serious as had been supposed. But the pained 
regret that affected the public at the very suggestion that 
the Capitol had suffered serious injury was an admirable 
illustration of the respect for antiquity and for traditional 
associations which, the cynics would have it believed, the 
average American pays only to the historic objects that 
have played a part in the building of nations other than his 
own. 
od 


THERE was something of personal, human pathos about 
the sinking of the Infanta Maria Teresa off San Salvador 
on November 1. The Maria Teresa was the only vessel in 
the splendid Spanish fleet sunk by Admiral Schley near the 
harbor of Santiago that engineering skill has found it possible 
to raise; and her floating was the result of much devoted 
service on the part of Assistant Naval Constructor Hobson, 
the hero of the Merrimac. Lieut. Hobson devoted himself 
with assiduity to the task of raising the sunken Spanish 
vessel, and of bringing her under the American flag to a 
home port, there to be put in a condition to become a per- 
manent part of the naval armament of the country,—a plan 
entirely in accordance with the usages of naval warfare. 
The difficult feat of engineering had been accomplished. 
The terrible engine of destruction had been reclaimed from 
the grasp of the sea, and was on the way to a Southern port 
under its own steam, when the sea reclaimed it; and it sank, 
probably never to rise again. The government does not 
show any inclination to incur further expenditure in attempts 
to float other vessels of the Spanish armada which are strew- 
ing the bottom of the Caribbean Sea for an area of several 
square miles in the immediate vicinity of Santiago harbor. 


& 


Tue delay that has attended the task of establishing defi- 
- nite and normal political conditions in Cuba has had the 
effect of protracting the intolerable state of affairs for the 
purpose of terminating which the United States undertook 
the war with Spain. Such, at least, is the view of Cuban 
business men, who are exceedingly anxious to see some form 
of government established on the island, under the protect- 
ing folds of the American flag. . These men plead that Cuba 
is virtually ina state of political anarchy, that no serious at- 
tempt to resume the operations of industry is possible, and 
that there is almost as much starvation in Cuba now as there 
was during that protracted period of reconcentration which 
finally aroused the wrath of the American people and re- 
sulted in the fall of the Spanish power in the Antilles. It is 
urged by these Cubans that the period of Spanish dalliance 
in Cuba is by far too long, and that, while the American 
commissioners in Havana are devoting themselves to aca- 
demic discussion of details connected with the slowly pro- 
gressing evacuation of the island by the Spanish forces, 
economic conditions in Cuba continue to remain intolerable, 
aud the regeneration of the island is delayed with every 
needless session that is being held by the American officials 
and their Spanish colleagues. 
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Ir was not expected that Spain would abandon without a 
desperate struggle the possession of the Philippine Islands. 
Therefore, when the Spanish peace commissioners at Paris 
~ conveyed to the representatives of the United States the defi- 
nite refusal of their government to give up the Philippines, the 
event was not regarded as being at all out of the ordinary 
course of procedure in cases of the kind. It was only nat- 
ural that Spain should seek delay in the final settlement of 
the questions under discussion, in the hope that some for- 
tuitous circumstance might increase the exceedingly light 
balance of Spanish chances. The premier of Spain denies 
positively the rumor that he had‘secured this delay in order 
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to make final representations on the subject of Spain’s pre- 
dicament before the powers, and to bring about at the last 
moment a concerted movement by the powers, having for its 
end the perpetuation of Spanish sovereignty in the Philip- 
pines. Without discussing the accuracy of the Spanish dis- 
claimer, it should be kept in mind that European intervention 
in favor of Spain is much more remote now than it ever was; 
and that is saying a very great deal, because at no time since 
the Hispano-American quarrel began was concerted anti- 
American action by the European powers a possibility. 


& 


THe German press lashed itself into a miniature fury 
when the United States demanded from Spain the cession 
of the Philippines. The action was denounced as an at- 
tempt at international highway robbery; and a rather intem- 
perate demand was articulated, in the midst of the confusing 
turmoil, that, if the United States obtained territorial posses- 
sions in Asia, Germany must receive compensating advan- 
tages in the same quarter of the world. These German | 
protests against the terms of Hispano-American peace were 
augmented by audible murmurs of discontent and displeas- 
ure proceeding from the editorial offices of some of the 
leading journals of Russia, France, and Austria-Hungary. 
An ingenious Englishman, who represents one of the leading 
London papers, announced impressively that he had in his 
possession indisputable evidence of a Russo-German co- 
alition which had been formed for the task of compelling 
“ compensation ” for Germany and Russia before those coun- 
tries would consent to the hoisting of the American flag over 
the Philippines. In England the announcement that the 
United States had demanded the surrender of the Philip- 
pines was greeted with eager joyfulness, and the British 
press immediately began to discuss the pleasant prospect of 
an Anglo-American alliance. 


wt 


THERE are indications that the state of crisis which has 
existed for some weeks in the relations between the papal 
court and the imperial court of Germany is about to be ter- 
minated, if it has not already ceased. The outcome must be 
regarded as a victory for the Prussian foreign office, com- 
bined with one for the papal chancellery. In so far as the 
original causes of the rupture are concerned, the Vatican has 
suffered a serious defeat. In spite of the papal interdiction, 
Kaiser Wilhelm played successfully the part of the defender 
of the faithful in the land of the Moslem unbeliever; and 
every Roman Catholic community greeted the Protestant 
emperor as a champion of the cross. On the other hand, the 
German kaiser has made such an undisguised attempt to 
curry favor at the papal court that he has all but succeeded 
in demonstrating his complete dependence upon the good- 
will of the Ultramontanes in the Reichstag, to render possible 
the carrying out of the imperial plans. The ultimate result 
is that Roman Catholicism is stronger politically in Germany 
than it has been since Otto von Bismarck, the Prussian 
Junker, began his sledge-hammer onslaughts upon the cleri- 
cals in the opening engagements of the now historic Kw/tur- 
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Even during his pilgrimage to Jerusalem the German 
emperor was busily engaged in the task of conciliating the 
Roman Catholic sections of Germany. Upon his arrival in 
the Holy City, Kaiser Wilhelm paid his highest respects to 
the Catholic German community, even going to the extent 
of attending Roman Catholic worship before he availed him- 
self of the opportunity to attend divine services that were 
held in his honor in the evangelical church in the ancient 
Jewish capital. It is a sinister coincidence that the kaiser’s 
personal suite, during his travels in Palestine, has included 
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the notorious Tewfik Pasha, the Turkish general to whose 
cruelty and bigotry was due the uprising which led to the 
massacre in Crete just before the Greco-Turkish war. The 
German papers are taking pains to point out that, while the 
formalities of the occasion demanded that the kaiser be the 
guest of the sultan during his stay in Constantinople, he had 
refused Abdul Hamid’s offer to continue as his guest through- 
out the journey through Palestine and the stay in Jerusalem. 
It will be noted that, in spite of the friendly sentiments that 
were exchanged by kaiser and sultan, the evacuation of 
Crete was continued without interruption, even if Germany 
had withdrawn her vessels from the Cretan blockade and the 
kaiser has declared that the Turks and the Germans are 
‘“‘ brother nations.” 
& 


Tue feast which the city of London gave last Wednesday 
in honor of Gen. Lord Herbert Kitchener of Khartoum 
was made memorable by the delivery of a remarkable speech 
by Lord Salisbury,— a speech which was heard at St. Peters- 
burg and Paris and Berlin almost as soon as it had fallen 
from the lips of the British premier. Lord Salisbury de- 
clared that France had acceded to the British demand for 
the recall of Major Marchand from Fashoda; but he did not 
fail to impress upon his hearers, in an outspoken and em- 
phatic fashion, his conviction that, after all, the Fashoda in- 
cident was only an incident, and that the fundamental ques- 
tions yet remain to be answered in Africa. The significance 
of the premier’s. words was re-enforced by the jar of machin- 
ery and the bellowing of forges which were worked to their 
extreme capacity in the feverish task of placing England’s 
entire naval force in a condition to carry out sailing orders 
at a notice of a few hours. 


Brevitices. 


The lady who advertises in our paper this week offers the 
services of a competent person, who would be an agreeable 
addition to any refined household. - 


The picture of the Emperor of China shows the face of a 
delicate, humane, weak man, and explains the supremacy of 
his strong-minded aunt, who rules over his head. 


How many of our families know and act upon the knowl- 
edge that Hvery Other Sunday is a religious paper of high 
character, prepared for the children of the household? 


The General Catalogue of the Cambridge Divinity School, 
made by Rev. R. S. Morison, is for sale at the rooms of the 
American Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Isolation and independence create the habit of self-help 
and self-control, but also they increase the danger of over- 
estimating the size and importance of one’s place in the 
world. 


Unitarians are too few in number and have too few institu- 
tions to divide their interests. An all-around loyalty, mutual, 
inclusive, and thorough-going, would double our effectiveness 
in a twelvemonth. 


A new suggestion is to dose a horse with liquor until he 
has acquired the alcohol habit, and then from his blood to 


draw anti-toxine serum with which to vaccinate boys, after 


the manner of Pasteur. 


The Jews are greatly enjoying the visit of Israel Zangwill to 
America. He is a strange combination of refined wit and 
humor and the gloomy enthusiasm of the Hebrew who re- 
members the woes of his people. 


In Kipling’s last poem, “ The Truce of a Bear,” he draws 
an awful picture of the Russian power in the East. He 
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probably has no intention of characterizing the youthful 
czar in this way, but rather to show that the brute power of 
the empire is not represented by his proclamation of peace. 


There is one danger besetting the independent voter. 
When he has bolted a nomination once, he is apt to magnify 
the importance of the action, and keep on bolting just for the 
fun of it and the glory of it. When a frightened horse shies 
once, he is apt to get a habit of shying which lasts his life- 
time. 


~ We see now and then a, minister who has a lively sense of 
the duty of loyalty in his congregation to the church and to 
himself, but who has no sense of that duty when he faces 
the other way. The larger institutions of his church de- 
mand of him the same spirit of service which he properly ex- 
pects to find among his own people. 


When through carelessness one speaks of ‘ comparative 
religions ” or “ comparative religion,” he exposes himself to 
a suspicion that he does not know what religion is. There is 
no such thing as comparative religion, although there is, 
happily, growing in favor, the comparative study of religions ; 
that is, study by the method of comparison. 


An Episcopal minister looked in vain for the Cristian 
Register among the religious papers on file in a reading-room 
in the State of New York. Not finding it, he asked the lady 
in attendance why it was not on file with the rest. She 
replied: “The Christian Register? Oh, you will find that 
out in the other room with the secular papers.” 


The Ram’s Horn shows in its frontispiece the lonesome 
preacher speaking to an aged man and a solitary woman, 
while one sees through the church window a stream of 
bicyclers racing by. The picture suggests the old story 


’ of the lady who said there were so few in church that, when 


the minister said, ‘‘ Dearly beloved,” she blushed. 


The loss of Col. Waring is another of those sad events in 
which we have a new illustration of the ancient law that the 
world gets on to better things through the service and the 
sacrifice of its best men. After a lifetime of disinterested 
toil to drive dirt-and disease out of the world, Col. Waring 
died a poor man, the victim of the disease he was combating. 


When one asserts that there is no such thing as natural 
immortality, the question arises in the mind, “ Is it, then, un- 


natural?” If one asks, “‘ Where would you draw the line?” 
we should say, “ Nowhere.” Immortality begins where it is 
needed. It will include nothing in the end that is not worth 
keeping. ‘The line will be drawn in the nature of things, and 


will justify itself. 


The religious papers which are telling the President of the 
United States that, when the people greet him with frantic 
applause, they are intentionally approving the policy of terri- 
torial expansion, are making a grievous blunder. Probably 
not one in ten was thinking about that question when he 
expressed his love and loyalty for the Commander-in-chief 
of the army and navy. 


A member of a Christian convention in a Southern State 
called upon the governor. After the preliminary courtesies 
the governor asked, “ What are the principles of your de- 
nomination?” The reply was, “We have no creed but the 
Bible, and no name but Christian.” Oh,” replied the gov- 


enor, “you will never succeed on that basis. There isn’t 
humbug enough in it.” 


Among the recent discoveries in Egypt is a MS. which 
contains a sentence describing the great apostle to the Gen- 
tiles. It agrees very nearly with other traditions, and is 
as follows: “And Onesiphorus saw Paul approaching, a 
man short in stature, bald-headed, crook-kneed, of a fresh 
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complexion, with eyebrows that joined, and a rather hooked 
nose, full of grace; for sometimes he appeared asa man, and 
sometimes he had the face of an angel.” 


One of the finest instances of colonial expansion has re- 
sulted in the Congo State. The King of Belgium has spent 
millions of his private fortune in the development of that 
State. He is its king. He has abolished the slave-trade, 
keeps out liquor and firearms, is building railroads and 
opening the mines and developing the resources of one of the 
richest countries in the world, having a population of thirty 
millions. And yet Belgium as a nation, through its govern- 
ment, while allowing its king to rule in Africa, declines to 
incur any responsibility or pay any of the bills. 


We could select men and women from the various churches, 
— Catholic, Episcopal, Presbyterian, Congregational, Baptist, 
and Unitarian,— who, taken away from their creeds and 
churches and put together in social life, would have the same 
moral qualities, an identical religious spirit, and similar ways 
of working for the good of others. Evidently, this common 
something does not come from diverse creeds, varieties of 
church government, and differences of ritual. Some day we 
shall have a congress and a committee to describe and ex- 
press this common something which is the secret of the good 
life. 


Letters to the Gditor. 


A New Book on Education. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register: — : 
May I have space in your columns to make acknowledg- 
ment of a large debt, and at the same time indicate to others 
where great treasure is in store for them? I have in mind 
President Eliot’s recent volume on “ Educational Reform,” 
which within the range of my knowledge is the incomparable 
book on education. As books on education are not sure to 
be, it is, in a high sense of the word, literature,— clear, vivid, 
winning, stimulating, profitable for awakening in the dull 
hour, for entertainment in the tired one, for meditation in the 
vigorous one; while it offers a store of wise thought and 
practical suggestion beyond any language of mine to tell. It 
should be in the hands of all teachers and the vade mecum of 
school committees and superintendents. By all means let its 
value be made known. A. W. JACKSON. 


CONCORD, Mass. 


A Worthy Charity. > 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

In England there are numerous homes, provided by pri- 
vate benevolence and assisted by the State, where dis- 
charged prisoners are cared for till permanent work can be 
obtained. The people of the United States are as yet very 
backward in their duty toward this class of unfortunates. 
In fact, our treatment of crime is largely antiquated and 
futile. There are only a very few homes in the country 
where prisoners may find shelter and the opportunity for 
temporary work till they can secure regular employment. 
One of these homes, known as the John Howard Industrial 
Home, is on Francis Street, Boston, near the border of the 
town of Brookline. It is able to provide for twenty-five or 
thirty men at a time, for whom it seeks to secure places as 
fast as possible. It has a wood-yard and other industries. 
It is amply vouched for by such men as Bishop Lawrence 
and Mr. J. G. Thorp, President of the Massachusetts Prison 
Association. It is doing very needful work with quite in- 
sufficient funds to meet the needs. Its superintendent, Mr. 
Arnold, is devoted, heart and soul; to the assistance of pris- 
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oners, whose peculiar difficulties he has known by actual ex- 
perience. He is ready, as is also Mr. W. T. Stowe, in be- 
half of the directors of the home, to present their cause in 
public, and especially in any of our churches. The Frater- 
nal Council, representative of six churches in Jamaica Plain, 
heard them both recently with great interest and sympathy. 
I believe that they only need to have a hearing in order to 
obtain the means essential to the prosecution of a most use- 
ful work. CHARLES F. Dore, 
Nov. 1, 1898. 


Coin in any Realm. 


With place, with gold, with power — oh, ask me not 
With these my little hour of life to blot. 
A little hour indeed! and I would fain 
Its moments spend in what is worth its pain. 
What traveller would faint through troublous lands 
To gather only what must leave his hands 
The moment that he takes his homeward ship? 
Earth’s goods and gauds give every man the slip; 
But wealth of Thought, and richer wealth of Love, 
Must pass for coin in any world above. 
The good to others done while here I strive 
Is.all at last that shall my dying shrive; 
And, setting sail, my slight self-conquest’s store 
Is all my freight if I shall come to shore. 

— James H. West. 


Unitarian Principles and Methods. 


Under this heading we shall print each week one 
of a series of twelve special articles written by members 
of the Editorial Board of the Christian Register. The 


following have already appeared: 


1. ‘Unitarian Ideals.” By Charles F. Dole. 

2. “The Unitarian Church: In its Relations with Other 
Protestant Churches.” By Howard N. Brown. 

3. “Unitarianism: the Modern Conception of God.” 
J. Savage, D.D. 


By Minot 


The Unitarian Attitude toward Theology. 


BY SAMUEL M. CROTHERS. 


Modern Unitarianism is continually misapprehended by 
those from whom intelligent sympathy might be expectéd. 
Broad Churchmen, when expounding their own progressive 
ideas, are usually careful to declare that they are not moving 
in the direction of the Unitarian heresy. On the other hand, 
many independent thinkers, when emphasizing their belief 
in.a free religion, find it necessary to declare that they are 
outside the limits of the Unitarian sect. 

It is taken for granted that Unitarianism is coldly in- 
tellectual, and that it is altogether critical in its method and 
controversial in its attitude. Those who have rationalized 
and spiritualized the doctrine of the Trinity till it would be 
unrecognized by Athanasius seem to imagine that Unitarians 
are still threshing over the old straw with Arius and Socinus. 

The Unitarianism of to-day must be judged by its living 
representatives. It does not represent merely the negation 
of Trinitarianism, any more than Protestantism represents 
to-day merely the revolt from the papal supremacy. It has 
become a positive and constructive faith, and as such it must 
be judged. 

The first thing that needs to be said is that Unitarianism 
is a protest against the prevailing indifference to theology. 
Liberalism within the great orthodox churches is apt to 
manifest itself in the form of latitudinarianism. A creed 
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is looked upon as “a thing to retain and say nothing about.” 
There is a growing aversion to what is called “doctrinal 
preaching.” It is assumed that the age of theology, like the 
age of miracles, has passed. One doctrinal statement 1s as 
good as another, so long as it is not taken too seriously, 
but is used only as a vague symbol. It is assumed that it 
is possible for the Church to retain its hold upon the people, 
while it ignores intellectual difficulties, so long as it turns 
earnestly to all sorts of good work. 

Wherever this attitude prevails there is little encour- 
agement for a Unitarian church; for it appeals only to 
those to whom theology, in its broadest sense, is still a vital 
jnterest. The Unitarian declares that it does matter what 
a person believes, and that the statement of belief should be 
made as unambiguous as possible. He is of the opinion 
that most-important contributions have, in our own day, 
been made to theology, that is, to our thought about God 
and his eternal laws. He believes that a large and true 
theory is essential to the best practice, and he is not willing 
to admit that the day for doctrinal preaching has passed 
away. The real need is for doctrines which are in accord 
with all the known facts. That clear thinking is not all of 
religion he readily acknowledges, but that it is a very im- 
portant part of it he insists. The Unitarian emphasizes 
intellectual sincerity, and makes it a fundamental part of his 
religion. 

The second characteristic of the Unitarian attitude is that 
it treats theology with the same seriousness and respect with 
which it treats any other department of human thought. All 
the serious sciences are experimental in their methods, and 
demand free and open-eyed investigation. All the pseudo- 
sciences require of their votaries a blind faith as the conditions 
of their initiation. Shall religion be studied as astronomy 
and chemistry are studied, or as men in the past learned the 
mysteries of astrology and alchemy? Shall the preacher 
stand on the level of the teacher in the school or university, 
or descend to that of an adept in an art that evades in- 
vestigation ? 

The Unitarian insists that his religious teachers must take 
the higher ground. They must come up to the level of the 
best intelligence of our day. They must learn the methods 
by which truth is sifted from falsehood. In the pulpit there 
must be as much seriousness and patience in the effort to 
get at ultimate spiritual principles as the chemist exhibits 
in the laboratory in his qualitative analysis. This is a high 
standard, and I do not say that many have attained or even 
approached it; but nothing less than this represents the ideal 
of such preachers as Channing and Martineau. It is 
obvious that a teacher of religion who thus conceives his 
function will resent any attempt to forestall his conclusions, 
just as a teacher in any other department resents it. He is 
an investigator whose chief business is to discover spiritual 
truth, in order that he may apply it to the development of 
personal righteousness. The consistent opposition of Uni- 
tarians to the imposition of any formal creed rests upon 
exactly the same grounds upon which a university would 
oppose any restriction upon freedom of inquiry. 

John Milton struck the keynote of liberal religion when he 
wrote : “ The light which we have gained was given us, not to 
be ever staring on, but by it to discover onward things 
more remote from our knowledge. ... To be still searching 
what we know not by what we know, still closing up truth to 
truth as we find it (for all her body is homogeneal and pro- 
portional), this is the golden rule in theology as in arith- 
metic.” 

Another characteristic of Unitarian thought is that 7¢ 
marks the meeting place of ethics and theology. The streams 
of religious feeling and of ethical endeavor have historically 
had different sources, and have often flowed along different 
channels. One comes from the awe and wonder produced 
by the contemplation of the power or powers above human- 
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ity. The other grows out of the experiences of a man 
among his fellows. Primitive religions had very little con- 
nection with moral principles. 
might exist with very little honesty or kindliness. We see 
this in the traditions of the Hebrew patriarchs. Jacob was 
a man of a very inferior ethical development. He was 
guilty of deceit toward his father, of treachery toward his 
brother. He was consumed by a passion for “getting on in 
the world,” and was unscrupulous in regard to the means 
used. But, according to the standards of his day, he was a 
religious man. He dreamed dreams wherein he saw angels 
of God ascending and descending, he heard heavenly voices, 
he was conscious of the presence of an object for worship, 
he built altars, he made sacrifices, he paid tithes. 

Only slowly did the idea grow that true worship must cor- 
respond to right conduct, and that religion must be tested 
by its fruits in the character. The time came when a man 
who acted as Jacob is reported to have done would not 
be recognized as a truly religious man. It is because re- 
ligious ideals had been slowly modified and purified by 
moral progress. 

Now just what has been accomplished in the realm of 
practical religion, the Unitarian declares, must also be ac- 
complished in theology, that is, in the theory and science 
of religion. Theological doctrines must be subjected to a 
moral test. Those which contradict the best ethical stand- 
ards of our time must be rejected. It was just here that 
Channing took his stand. His “moral argument against 
Calvinism” was the protest of the outraged conscience 
against a tyrannous system of theology. God, he-argued, 
cannot be less loving, less just, than the best of his creatures. 
That cannot be accepted as the will of God which is seen at 
once to be unworthy when ascribed to man. The Unitarian 
criticism of doctrines, like that of predestination to eternal 
misery, vicarious atonement, and imputed righteousness, has 
usually been that they are unethical. This criticism rests on 
the assumption that no doctrine can be theologically true and 
ethically unsound. 

The doctrines concerning the nature of Jesus have also 
been affected by moral considerations. The orthodox be- 
liever has often felt that he did the highest honor to Jesus 
by removing him to a place apart from humanity and above 
it, by declaring that he is unique and inimitable. To the 
Unitarian this seems a distinct loss. He insists that the 
chief significance of the life of Jesus is that its qualities have 
been continually repeated in the lives of those who have 
loved him. “ He that saith he abideth in him ought him- 
self to walk even as he walked.” 

Unitarianism has no new doctrine concerning God, it lays 
claim to no new definition ; but it lays particular stress upon 
the moral argument. In the full and free development of 
that which is highest in human nature, it finds the wav of 
approach to the divine nature. Theology is simplified by 
this method. An answer comes to the question, What are 
the things essential, and how may they be distinguished 
from things unessential? The Unitarian declares that only 
those things are essential to his theology which are essential 
to the development of a strong, faithful, hopeful, and help- 
ful life. He is not troubled, then, if his thoughts do not 
arrange themselves into a complete metaphysical system. He 
is content on many interesting points to suspend his judg- 
ment. It is sufficient for him to rest in a simple faith in 
eternal goodness, which may strengthen and sustain him in 
his own best endeavors. The only faith he greatly values is 
“a faith that works by love.” 

So far from being “ coldly intellectual,’ as has been so often 
asserted, Unitarian theology, on its constructive side, is allied 
not so much to intellectual as to distinctively spiritual movements. 
Channing belonged not to the order of logicians, like Aquinas 
and Calvin, but to the same order of religious teachers as 
Thomas a Kempis, Tauler, and Fénelon. The kind of theol- 
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ogy which interested him was not “systematic theology” in 
the scholastic sense, but the simple “discourse concerning 
God ” from men to whom God was a reality. It was theology 
in the sense in which the,German mystic of the fourteenth 
century understood the word when he published his book of 
devotional thought under the title “Eine Deutsche Theo- 
logie.” It is noticeable that Unitarian ministers are more apt 
to quote from the poets who have “ listened to the inner flow 
of things ” than from the metaphysicians. They agree with 
Milton when he said, “Our sage and serious poet Spenser, 
I dare be known to think a better teacher than Scotus or 
Aquinas.” ‘ 

It has not been my purpose to speak of the contents of 
Unitarian theology. Any one who will take the trouble to 
read the ample literature that is easily accessible will be con- 
vinced that the movement which began with so much spirit- 
ual promise has not lost itself in barren speculations nor in 
dreary negations. At no period of its history has there been 
more unity of faith- in God and righteousness than now. 
My aim has been to indicate the starting-point and not the 
goal, the way of approach to the problems of theology. 

The Unitarian Church requires of those who would enter 
its fellowship no assent to any form of doctrinal statement. 
It does expect of them a certain intellectual and spiritual 
attitude. It is the attitude of a serious student at the begin- 
ning of the study of a great subject which must task all his 
powers, the attitude of a faithful workman preparing him- 
self for strenuous but inspiring labor. Above all, it is the 
attitude of a child in his father’s house for whom all myster- 
ies, however dark, are interpreted by love. 


The Beggar of Paris. 


BY HON. D. N..BOTASSI, CONSUL-GENERAL OF GREECE. 


On the front steps of a parish church in Paris, near the 
outer boulevards, in the second decade of this century, could 
be seen every Sunday and 7é¢e-day a middle-aged beggar of 
benevolent appearance, asking alms from the faithful. His 
sad face bespoke a life of trouble and sorrow; and yet it had 
something attractive and sympathetic about it, which ap- 
pealed to the charity of the passers-by, few of whom entered 
or left the little church without dropping a coin in the palm 
of his withered hand. And among the regular contributors 
was the parish priest himself, the Abbé Tourneport, who in- 
variably gave him a coin on leaving the church, and came 
to consider him as a sort of fixture, the beggar having been 
always in the same place. 

This lasted for many years. But one Sunday the abbé, 
on leaving the church, missed the beggar. He was not in 
his accustomed place. That seemed to him very strange, it 
being the first time that such a thing happened, as far as he 
could remember. He began by making inquiries, and finally 
he succeeded in discovering the abode of the beggar. 

Thither he went as soon as he was through his mid-day 
meal. The beggar lived in the attic of an old building in 
the poorest part of the parish. Going through a dark alley 
and up the rickety steps, he pushed open a door. Within 
the miserable room was the beggar lying on a cot,'all dressed, 
but with closed eyes. 

The room and furniture betrayed extreme poverty, but 
with three startling exceptions. On a small wooden table, 
near the cot, a richly bound prayer-book, with silver clasps, 
was lying. Over the little bed, two pictures with fine gilded 
frames were hanging. Both pictures were covered with a 
dark curtain. 

The priest approached the bed softly. The beggar opened 
his eyes when he heard some one approaching, and his sad 
face brightened when he recognized the priest’s familiar 
features. 
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“T am glad you catne, father,” said he, in a trembling 
voice. “I feel I am going to die. O my father, I am a 
great sinner. Nay, worse than that. Iam a great criminal.” 

“Calm yourself, my son,” said the priest, benevolently. 
“God is merciful to all. What burdens your conscience? 
Speak.” 

‘Not this way, father, not this way. 
knees before you. 
out of this bed.” 
able room. 

The priest did as requested. The beggar knelt before 
him, and bent his head low. 

“ Father,” he said, “hear me now, and tell me whether I 
can ever hope for forgiveness.” 

‘God is merciful,” repeated the priest, his eyes misting as 
he looked down upon the beggar’s bowed figure. “Go on, 
my son.” 

The beggar began in a low voice :— 

“T am the son of a farmer. My father cultivated part ot 
the lands of a noble family in Normandy. Good, generous, 
kind-hearted people they were, the lords who employed him. 
They had an only son, a few years older than I. They took 
a liking tome. And, eventually, I became a sort of attendant 
to the noble’s heir. I was allowed to live in the castle. Oh, 
how kind they were to me! and how I repaid them, great 
God!” And the beggar burst into tears. 

“Try to be calm, my son,” said the priest, encouragingly. 
The good father laid his hand upon the beggar’s head. 

“Some years passed in that way,” went on the penitent. 
“My benefactors had sent me to school, and I received a fair 
education for a man of my station. Then the Revolution 
broke out. Inflammatory articles filled the papers. Liter- 
ally, I devoured them. My brain was on fire! Down with 
the nobility, death to the nobles / was the cry that swept over 
France. I caught the contagion. I became a madman, a 
Red Republican. I began to frequent the political clubs, 
hearing every evening the most abusive speeches against the 
nobility of the land. ‘Traitors!’ ‘Infamous!’ ‘ Devils!’ 
were the words that hissed through the midnight meetings of 
the agitators. 

“Things were getting worse every day. The papers were 
full of accounts of noblemen arrested in the middle of the 
night, and carried away to be guillotined next day. Every 
base denunciator was considered a patriot. Rumors began 
to circulate that my master might be arrested at any time. 
They heard of it, took fright, and one night they left the 
chateau. It was said they were in a place of safety. No 
one knew the place but me. They had confided it to me. 
Didn’t they bring me up like one of the family? Wasn't I 
in their debt for life? Whom could they trust better? 

“The rumors were unfortunately but too true. A squad 
of soldiers of the Republic invaded the mansion one night to 
arrest my masters, and were enraged when they found that 
they had gone. But where? All the neighborhood was 
searched, but to no purpose. Finally, a reward of 10,000 
livres was offered for the discovery of the fugitives. 

‘‘ A sort of madness had “seized me. Here was a chance 
to make 10,000 /ivres and to serve the Republic at the same 
time. Oh, the mental struggle I went through! I hardly 
slept that night. I was in a perfect agony. 10,000 /rures / 
and so easily made! Why, it was a fortune to me be- 
yond my wildest dreams. My head was burning. Then 
I took a sudden resolution. ‘Why not?’ I said to myself. 
‘My masters are aristocrats, enemies of the Republic.’ I 
went straight to headquarters, and gave secretly the informa- 
tion they were seeking about the hiding-place of my bene- 
factors. Of course, they were arrested at once, passed 
through a mock trial, and guillotined next day. 

“The 10,000 /ivres were spent in a very short time in wild 
dissipation. I remained penniless again and all alone in the 
world. Then I began to think of the enormity of my crime. 


I want to go on my 
I want to confess to you. Please help me 
The beggar’s cry shook through the miser- 
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I was haunted by the remembrance of it day and night. 
Oh, that blood money! If I could get it back in some way, 
and restore it to the son, if I found him. Yes, that is it. 
From that moment I made those two things the object of my 
life. Not knowing any trade, I became a professional beggar. 
I stationed myself eventually in front of your church. That 
was many years ago. The people were kind to me, and you, 
my father, in particular. Money was accumulating fast, for 
I hardly spent a sow upon myself. I had completed the 
amount. There, under that mattress, are the 10,000 livres. 
If I could only discover the son of my benefactors! Those 
are their portraits. Pull that curtain, and look at them.” 

The priest went softly, and pulled the curtains. 

There was a silence in the room for the space of two or 
three moments. The abbé did not turn to look at the peni- 
tent. Not a sound broke the terrible stillness save the far- 
away hum of the great city. P 

A deep groan escaped from the abbé’s ‘lips. It shook his 
very soul. He still held the curtain in his hand. But his 
voice of deepest agony filled the silence: “ My father, my 
mother ! ”’ 


The abbé turned quickly from the pictures. At his feet 
the murderer lay motionless. The abbé knew him now! 
What punishment should he mete to this man? What was 


he to do? 

His heart beat violently. His face ,was distorted with 
agony and emotion, Suddenly it grew calm. The struggle 
lasted but two minutes. The soz disappeared, the przest as- 
serted itself. 

With faltering steps he approached the beggar, who lay 
prostrate on the floor. 

“Ts your repentance sincere, my son?” he asked. 

“ Yes, father,” answered the beggar, in a fainting voice. 

“ Does your crime fill you with horror?” 

“ Yes,” answered the man, his voice scarcely audible. 

“ God will forgive thee! Now rise and go to thy bed.” 

But the man remained still motionless. The priest leaned 
down to lift him tenderly in his arms, but he found a corpse. 

The beggar was dead. 


From London. 


Was there ever such a three months for holiday-making as 
the last three? So we asked, as we tramped on day after day 
all the way from Andermatt to the Via Mala. In California 
our friends were sitting in their night-gowns on the shady 
side of their houses, and turning the hose upon one another 
every few minutes to keep cool. But on the Oberalp route 
the air was as cool as the sky was glorious. Right onward, 
even through the noonday, we could go in comfort at the 
rate of sometimes twenty and sometimes twenty-six miles 
a day. But then we were both young, the elder being only 
forty-eight years the senior of the younger. Every day we 
voted unanimously that it was bliss to be “summering high 
amid the hills of God.” 

One Saturday evening we found ourselves at Glarus, the 
cantonal town of the canton Glarus. It has about six thou- 
sand inhabitants, and is a brisk and prosperous place. 
Situated eight or ten miles up an ever-narrowing valley, down 
which with rush and roar comes the little river Linth. Round 
about it stand abruptly rising mountains, higher, more pict- 
uresque, and each with a distincter individuality than those 
the Psalmist saw encamped round about Jerusalem. On the 
Saturday evening we had a glimpse into the social and on 
Sunday into the religious life of this secluded but charming 
little place. 

_ Attracted by the sound of many blending voices, we stood 
listening outside the hall whence the music came. Pres- 
ently some one came out, and, noticing two foreigners inter- 
ested, asked if we would like to come in. On receiving our 
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affirmative, he said he would ask the permission of the Herr 
Director. The Herr Director, upon learning our presence 
and interest, at once came forth, and with great politeness 
bade us enter and be the guests of the evening. At one end 
of the hall were some six long tables, each seating twelve or 
more persons, at which the members of this Mannerchor were 
seated when we entered, each having his beer or his wine be- 
fore him. Place was made for us at one of these tables, and 
before us were placed (tell it not to Prohibition !) the huge 
glasses of foaming beer. Soon all the rest rose, and ad- 
dressed themselves again to song. The order of the even- 
ing seemed to be two songs, and then to the tables for con- 
verse and for the refreshing of wine and beer. No one 
seemed to approach the line where intoxication begins. ‘The 
music was excellent, and the Herr Director insisted upon ac- 
curacy in every detail of light and shade. We were inter- 
ested in the songs, some patriotic, some religious, some 
neither. 
of them, all ages and all ranks. Some were near threescore 
and ten, some nineteen or twenty,—the lawyer, the banker, 
the tradesman, the Herr Professor, the barber, the man with 
some money, the man with little or none, and all on such 
friendly terms, all so thoroughly earnest and happy in their 
songs. 

Next morning, at the first call of great bells, we went to 
the church of Glarus. The place has but one. It is large, 
and stands in a commanding position. We entered on the 
stroke of half-past seven. 
by two altar boys, came down the aisle, and sprinkled us 
most ‘vigorously with his brush of water. Then the Mass 
began. The place, very capacious, and very full of the light 
of common day, was filled,— eight or nine hundred, perhaps 
more. We had a sermon, not spirited nor spiritual, a saying 
of things that must be said, the responsive prayers, and at 
nine o’clock the priest elevated the shining host in benedic- 
tion. 
and in five minutes the church was empty. 

Then the great bells, sonorous bells whose voices came 
back in wondrous strength and sweetness from a* hundred 
hills, pealed forth another call for another congregation. 
The first had been Romanist. This that now began to 
gather was Protestant. One by one these Protestants entered. 
They were better dressed, more prosperous in the worldly 
sense evidently, more intelligent. They did not lay them- 
selves open to the charge, “ I perceive that in all things ye are 
too religious.” Not a sign of superstition. They nodded to. 
each other, but didn’t mind any object of or aid to 
devotion. And the great bells pealed on, filling the whole 
valley and the building with richest melody until quarter- 
past nine. Then they suddenly ceased. The organ began 
the gentlest prelude. A side door opened, the congregation 
rose to its feet as an ecclesiastical procession of one entered. 
He wore a black Geneva gown, was a superb specimen of 
the physical man. A fine intelligence illumined his hand- 
some face. He had a little book in one hand, went toa 
little desk, offered there some private prayer, and then made 
direct for the high pulpit whence we had just now listened to 
the priest’s sermon. As he reached it, the people resumed 
their seats. The church, we noticed, was not nearly so full as 
at the former one, and was especially deficient in men. The 
form of service was novel,— advanced (?). The musical and 
mental swamped the devotional part of it. The fine, gentle- 
manly minister announced a hymn, then he read a poem, 
then came his text and his most excellent and even enthusi- 
astic sermon. When the sermon was done, the organ, a truly 
remarkable one, under the hands of a more remarkable 
organist, began a tender, enraptured musical meditation, so 
exquisite, so entrancing, as to hold all breathless in: its 
heavenly embrace. This was followed by a second hymn. 
The minister then said the Lord’s Prayer, and the service 
was done. 


But I was more interested in the men, seventy-five 


Immediately the priest, attended _ 


The great congregation poured itself out at all doors, — 
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Here, then, at Glarus was a people reminding of the old 
saying, ‘“‘ How good and how pleasant it is for brethren to 
dwell together in unity!” Some are Romanists, some Protes- 
tants, yet all reasonable and tolerant enough to use the same 
church, as they have been doing for generations, with detri- 
ment to neither, to the advantage of both. ~It is an advan- 
tage of the highest order to have learned to tolerate one 
another, though forms differ and convictions diverge, to 
‘have subdued those bitter sentiments with which Chris- 
tians are so apt to regard those who differ from them 
in modes of worship or in mental apprehensions of the 
Infinite Object of their adoration. That church is full of 
the usual adornments of Roman Catholic churches,— the per- 
petual light, the candles, the crucifix, the pyx, the confes- 
sional boxes, and many pictures. When the Protestant 
congregation came in, the house was full of the odor of 
incense; but nobody lost his head, and rushed out in disgust 
and horror at these signs of popery. To them these things 
were, it may be, what Paul said an idol was,—‘“ nothing 
in the world.” But, if they served others, why should they 
be offended? ‘This was just the feeling of a Protestant with 
whom I conversed the night before. He did not personally 
care for most of these things, though he thought they made 
the church a more suggestive place even to him; but he 
especially approved of this agreeing to differ. 

What struck me most at these two services was the differ- 
ence in the “church manners” of the two congregations. It 
was so marked as to indicate a radical difference, not only 
in method, but in motive and intent. The Catholics ad- 
dressed themselves at once and exclusively to their devo- 
tions. They paid no attention to one another. They did 
not whisper or stare about. They went direct to God, as 
those who were in his immediate presence. It mattered not 
who crowded past, who knelt beside them. Each was intent 
upon the purpose of the hour. A devout air characterized 
the entire congregation. If there was one thing to which it 
was the least attentive, it was the sermon. 

In the Protestant service all this was precisely reversed. 
To the sermon, the poem, and the organ music it paid a 
manifest and appreciative attention. But for all the rest 
it was simply decorous. One could not say, “ As I beheld 
your devotions”; for outwardly there were none to behold. 
There was no strong sense of “ His immediate presence.” 
This contrast was extremely suggestive, and reminded of 
one of Dr. Bellows’s sayings.. Speaking of these extreme 
divergences in religion and in life, he said, “ You will find 
that truth and wisdom lie neither in this extreme nor in 
that one, but in both.” Surely, all Protestants lose much, 
and much that is vital, who imagine that religion can be 
what it ought to be in the individual’s life, when left to the 
chances of good music and good sermons. ( 
lose something, if not so much, who cling chiefly to their 
symbolism and external authority. Good music they seldom 
neglect. But rigid dogma fetters the priest’s preaching. He 
cannot speak as God’s freeman, but “as the scribes.” But 
dogma does not fetter the preaching of Rome’s priest only. 
It fetters that of the Anglican priest also. At Montreux- 
Territet, on Lake Geneva, I had an interesting illustration of 
this a few Sundays later than this at Glarus. It was in the 
lovely English church on the lakeside here, and before four 
or five hundred English and American people. The clergy- 
man was from the neighborhood of London,—an Oxford 
man, High Church, and rationalistic after a fashion. — The 
doctrine of his sermon might be called that of Christian 
Pantheism. In substance and logic it was this. God is 
everywhere. All things in heaven and earth are made by 
him. He is alwaysin them all. Now Christ is God. 
Therefore, Christ is everywhere. He makes all things. 
Christ ‘is always in them all. In confirmation of this he 
cited what he termed “the remarkable words of our Lord 
concerning his own eternal Deity”; namely, that supposed 
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saying of Jesus recently found on a bit of papyrus in Egpyt. 
“Lift the stone, and thou shalt find me; cleave the wood, 
and I am there.” This from the lips of our Lord himself, 
we were assured, told us as plainly as words can tell that 
Christ is the God whose power and glory have been manifest 
in the things that are made from the beginning until now. 
Zeal to prove a dogma could scarcely further go. 
: Soars 
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Psychology and Mysticism. 


PROF. HUGO MUNSTERBERG, DIRECTOR OF PSYCHOLOGICAL 
LABORATORY, HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


A detailed examination has at first to find out what part 
of the claims of modern mysticism, especially with regard to 
telepathy, mind-cure, spiritualism, etc., can be acknowledged 
by a scientific psychology. We find that hypnotism, hysteria, 
muscle-reading, and hyperzsthesia, aberrations of personal- 
ity and therapeutical influences of inhibition, and other men- 
tal states which psychology understands not less than the nor- 
mal mental life, explain a large proportion of the observed 
events. But the chief question is why we have the right 
to reject the other claims and to deny their possibility. This 
right lies partly in the defective state of the reports. If we 
condemn science on that evidence, we do worse than those 
who condemned the witches. But the science of the problém 
is not whether the facts are well observed or not, and not 
whether they can be explained to-day or not: the real an- 
tithesis is the facts which are by principle explainable by 
causal laws, and those which are acknowledged as by prin- 
ciple outside of causal connections, bound together by their 
values for our personal feelings instead of by mechanical 
laws. 

Psychology just as physics is not a simple copy of the 
reality, but a transformation of it, a conceptional construction 
of unreal character in the service of special logical purposes. 
Our real inner life is not a complex of elementary sensations, 
as psychology may see it, just as the objects about us are not 
really chemical atoms. Our real inner life is a system of at- 
titudes of will which we do not perceive as contents of con- 
sciousness, but which we live through. It becomes of special 
interest to the logical will to transform this will system in 
conceptional-form into a causal system. This construction 
is psychology, and every view not causal is in the psychologi- 
cal system itself thus contradictory to the presuppositions, 
and therefore scientifically untrue. If the world of values 
intrudes into the causal world, if the categories which be- 
long to reality are forces on the system which was con- 
structed in the service of causality, we get a cheap mixture 
which satisfies neither one nor the other aim. Just this is 
the effort of mysticism. 

It is bad enough if the psychological categories are 
wrongly pushed into practical life by the over-extension of 
psychology; but it is still more absurd if ethics leaves its 
home in the real world of life and creeps over into the field of 
psychology, satisfied with the few places which are by chance 
not fully cleared up by science. Our ethics and religion 
must then be dependent upon telepathic performances of 
hysteric women, our belief in immortality has then to rest 
upon the gossip which departed spirits utter through hypno- 
tized business mediums, and our deepest personality comes 
to light when we scribble disconnected phrases in automatic 
writing. The confusion of the causal and the emotional 
categories destroys the truth of life and the truth of science: 
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the real world loses its values, and the ‘scientific world loses 
its order. They flow together in a new world controlled by 
inanity and trickery, unworthy of our scientific interest and 
unfit for our ethical ideals. 


Paulinism and the Philosophy of Religion. 


‘BY REV. ORELLO CONE, D.D. 


Paulinism is a group of religious ideas without the connec- 
‘tion requisite to a system and without the elaboration per- 
taining to a philosophy of religion. The apostle’s thought 
has a certain crudeness -due to the fact that there lay in his 
mind various ideas of the Jewish theology, of Hellenistic spec- 
ulation, and his own original view of the gospel, which were 
not entirely thought out in logical relation to one another : 
hence the paradoxes and the transient aspects of some of its 
teachings. The object of this paper is to show what points 
of contact there may be in his theology with modern relig- 
ious philosophy. 

The .apostle’s theism was first considered; and it was 
shown that his monotheistic and spiritual conception of God 
is in accord with philosophy, while his idea of the seclusion 
of God from the world, and of the occasional divine inter- 
ference with the course of nature and in history, does not 
correspond with the modern doctrine of Immanence. 

With respect to the Pauline doctrine of sin, it was con- 
cluded that a teaching which throws the responsibility for 
sin upon the flesh or the devil is too one-sided and narrow 
for a philosophical doctrine, because it does not adequately 
take account of the facts of human nature and development. 
The Pauline doctrine of salvation, resting as it does upon 
the two Jewish ideas of the law and substitutional atonement, 
was found to have much too narrow a basis for a philosophi- 
cal construction. The atonement was to Paul a supernatural 
provision for arresting the operation of a previously existing 
moral order. Those who accept it by faith attain salvation 
by a process inexplicable by the natural laws of the spirit. 

Paul’s doctrine of the spirit was found to have a point of 
contact with the modern philosophical doctrine of the eternal 
Logos,— a doctrine which might include that of the apostle 
if the conceptions of supernaturalism in the two were not 
irreconcilable with one another. 

The apostle’s ethics was next brought under review, and 
was found on account of its premises of supernaturalism and 
of the inefficacy of works to be inadequate to constitute a 
basis for an ethical philosophy. 

The Pauline doctrine of destiny was finally discussed, 
and the conclusion was drawn that it is not adapted to find 
a place either in a system of theology or in a philosophy of 
religion. Such ideas as an end of the world in the first 
Christian century, the salvation of a few believers, the “ swift 
destruction ” of living unbelievers, and the miraculous trans- 
formation of the physical universe must be left on one side 
by a modern philosophy of religion. 


The Social Ideal and the Dogma of Creation. 


BY PROF. H. S. NASH, OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL SEMINARY, 
CAMBRIDGE, 


By “ ideal” is meant a view of the universe that lays upon 
the will a complete obligation. An ideal, therefore, takes 
for granted the sincerity of the universe. For the present 
purpose it does not matter whether the idea of God is given 
to us or is an interpretation imposed by us upon the uni- 
verse. We need the term “God” to give coherence to our 
conviction that the universe is sincere. 

By “social ideal” is meant an authoritative obligation 
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laid upon us to have ideals, of one sort or another, and to 
make our ideals, whatever their specific forms may be, pay 
taxes gladly for the common good. The aim of this paper 
is to show that the social ideal, taking the sincerity of the 
universe as the article of faith wherewith the possibility of a 
sane and hopeful social organization stands or falls, must 
either appropriate or shape for itself a dogma of creation. 

The first period in the history of the dogma is the pro- 
phetic consciousness in Israel. Through the prophets there 
rose up out of Israel’s own life a mighty and masterful pur- 
pose, both critical and creative. It was critical of the con- 
temporary Israel which lagged behind the ideal Israel, and 
creatively hopeful regarding the future Israel. Here was 
the centre of the process that resulted in the dogma of crea- 
tion. That dogma was the translation. into terms of the’vis- 
ible world of the glowing prophetic conviction that the 
Unseen Purpose was a Creative Good, and out of the con- 
temporary Israel would create a true Israel. 

The second period in the history is the experience of 
Christians in the second and third centuries. The Christian 
crusade confronted a hostile and apparently omnipotent 
heathen world. The task was to create a new type of soci- 
ety, universal in its scope, aggressively dogmatic regarding 
the right of the lowest men to the highest things, and aggres- 
sively hopeful regarding their capacity for the highest things. 
The dogma of creation was proclaimed afresh as a convic- 
tion of the heart. 

The task of our period is like that of the prophets. We 
cannot regard as good any good that does not seek to be- 
come common. Monasticism is discredited. But the task 
confronting the social conscience is vast. Ethics will slump 
again into monasticism unless we have the wherewithal of a 
will that is fearlessly critical of contemporary society and 
creatively hopeful touching a future society. How shall this 
creative human will, believing, on the one hand, that no 
good is good unless it seeks to become common, and, on the 
other, that the universe is’ sincere, express the relation be- 
tween the Unseen Purpose and the resources of nature ? 
The dogma of creation is to be conceived anew. 


Modern German Theology. 


BY REV. FRANCIS A. CHRISTIE. 


The common protest against doctrinal theology is without 
justification when doctrine is no longer the basis of religious 
fellowship. The effort to convey the meaning of any simple 
statement of religion finds that the statement contains im- 
plicitly theoretic views of God and the world and man. 
Simply to tell what we mean by the formula of the National 
Conference yields a coherent arrangement of ideas which 
parallel the topics of the old doctrinal systems. A system 
is complete when these ideas are sustained by an appeal to 
revelation or to speculative metaphysics or to the historical 
evolution of religion. Starting thus with the given faith, we 
explicate the ideas implied in it, and obtain secondly a philo- 
sophical support. These considerations awaken interest in 
the modern German systems of theology. A new epoch 
began when Schleiermacher determined the essence of relig- 
ion as an inner experience of feeling, and discriminated doc- 
trine as the propositions drawn from that experience by the 
reflective understanding. By recognizing that the experience 
is obtained under the dynamic control of a spiritual tradi- 
tion and by reviving the conception of the redemptive action 
of the life of Jesus, Schleiermacher opened the path for a 
theological restoration. His method released religion from 
dependence on philosophy. The dogmatic propositions are 
not those of pure thought.. They may be modified, but not 
given by a contemporary philosophy. In some contrast to 
this stands the speculative system of men like Biedermann, 
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Here the method is to show in the traditional creeds a 
maladjustment of form and content. The real religious idea 
has found an untrue expression, and the positive work of the 
theologian is to win by speculative reason a proper expres- 
sion in terms of pure thought. The realization of the 
abstract idea in the moment of pious experience is not there- 
fore the happiness of full truth. Such a distinction of 
exoteric and esoteric truth explains the failure of this liberal 
school to win assent in the churches. 

The liberalism of Schleiermacher himself was lost by the 
majority of those who used his method. A revival of nation- 
alistic ecclesiasticism produced systems which aimed at a 
larger restoration of traditional doctrines and a reconcilia- 
tion of them with the culture of the Romantic period. The 
rise of Positivism having destroyed confidence in Romantic 
monism, the conditions were given for a return to the older 
starting-point of historic revelation. The change in psycho- 
logical climate explains the great success of the Ritschlian 
school. Ritschl finds the data of theology in the ideas of 
the first Christian community under the influence of Jesus. 
This escapes the danger of the uncertain impressions of 
personal experience. On the-other hand, we only under- 
stand this revelation by seeing its mode of entrance into 
individual life as controlling personal conviction. The work 
of the systematic theologian is to gain a proper definition of 
apostolic ideas in their organic relations. The systematizing 
notion is the central idea of the kingdom of God. All relig- 
ious propositions about God and man express phases of the 
faith which is the entrance of this revealed idea into our 
lives. The ultimate proof, the revelation idea, is the insight 
that it alone provides for man’s claim of spiritual indepen- 
dence over against natural causation. Dogmatics, then, 
makes no appeal to natural theology. The faith of which it 
is the expression is not theoretic knowing. A Ritschlian 
theology must therefore avoid all the ontological ideas of 
Orthodoxy, like the trinitarian being of God, two natures in 
Christ, etc. Faith cannot go beyond the affirmation of God 
in Christ into the realm of science. Even to ask how Christ 
came into possession of the revelation is to transgress the 
limits of religious knowing. 

This school now finds the supernaturalism of its starting- 
point endangered by the historical inquiry which it has 
sheltered. 
torical relativity is to make a fresh appeal to reason. Con- 
vinced that religion is not a mere popular version of meta- 
physics, but an independent element in human development, 
the latest movement seeks the rational support of the essen- 


’ tial principle of the Christian evolution in a cautious meta- 


physics of history. This forward step is taken by a young 
and brilliant theologian in Heidelberg, Prof. E. Troeltsch. 


Antiphony. 


BY REV. SAMUEL R. CALTHROP. 


We print herewith the antiphony with which Mr. Calthrop 
closed his glowing address at the Ministers’ Institute at 
Buffalo, N.Y. Better than argument it shows how all truth 
sings one song when rightly understood. 


Already I hear in the vast Temple of Immensity the white- 
robed choirs of Science and Religion singing in glad antiph- 
ony their hymns of worship to the ear of God. 

First the semi-chorus of Science sings alone : — 

“ Thy kingdom is an everlasting kingdom, and thy domin- 
ion endureth throughout all generations.” 

Then the semi-chorus of Religion answers : — 

“The Lord upholdeth all that fail, and lifteth up those 
that are bowed down.” 

Then Science : — 
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“Of old Thou hast laid the foundations of the earth, and 
the heavens are the work of Thy hands. They shall perish, 
but Thou shalt endure; and they all shall wax old, as doth a 
garment, and as a vesture shalt Thou fold them up, and they 
shall be changed. But Thou art the same, and the same 
forever and forever and ever.” 

Then Religion : — 

‘‘ Deep peace art Thou to all the hearts that love Thee: 
the melody of heaven art Thou, sung in the secret chambers 
of bereaved souls: succor art Thou to the tempted. Deliv- 
erance art Thou to the captives. Opener of prison doors art 
Thou to them that are bound.” 

Then amid a sudden silence, rises a single voice divinely 
sweet, wooing the very air to worship : — 

“ Love your enemies. 

“‘ Bless them that curse you. 

“That you may be the children of your Father in heaven. 

“For he makes His sun to rise on the evil and on the good. . 

“ And sends his rain on the just and on the unjust. 

‘“‘ Be ye therefore perfect, as your Father in heaven is per- 
fect.” 

Then the whole choir sings together in unison; and the 
vast congregation joins, as with the voice of many waters :—. 

“Thou, Lord, art in Thy holy temple! Space is the ful- 
ness of Thy presence, and time the ordered sequence of Thy 
will. For Thou art one, and Thy name is one.” 


Spiritual Life. 


The kingdom of heaven is not come even when God’s will 
is our law. It is come when God’s will is our will. When 
God’s will is our law, we are but a kind of noble slaves. 
When his will is our will, we are free children. George Mac- 
Donald. 

& 


A good fight is never for its day alone. It is for many 
days. And it is not alone for him who bears its utmost 
stress. No man can live his own life bravely and quietly, 
and not be an energy of social good, virtue proceeding 
forth from him to heal some brother’s wounded heart. 
John Chadwick. 

we 


Notwithstanding all that I have suffered, notwithstanding 
all the pain and weariness and anxiety and sorrow that neces- 
sarily enter into life, and the inward errings that are more than 
all,I would end my record with devout thanksgiving to the great 
Author of my being, profound gratitude for a// that belongs 
to my life and being,— for joy and sorrow, health and sick- 
ness, success and disappointment, virtue and temptation, for 
life and death,— because I believe that a//is meant for good. 
Orville Dewey. 

Fd 


PRAYER. 


Rest upon us, O Spirit of wisdom, and deliver us from 
error and self-delusion, and guide us into eternal truth. 
Rest upon us, O Spirit of holy fear, and keep us in watch- 
fulness and prayer, that we may not heedlessly stumble or 
fall into wilful sin. Rest upon us, O Spirit of love, and 
chase all unrighteous anger, all bitterness and envy and evil 
grudges, from our hearts. O holy Spirit, be thou our com- 
forter in trial, when the billows go over our heads. Be our 
strength in the hour of weakness, our peace in trouble and 
strife, the sanctifier of all our work and all our joy. Our 
hearts lie open before thee. Come to them, Lord, and make 
them thy temple and thy dwelling-place; and grant that we 
may behold, with hope and joy, the dawning of that light 
which shall shine more and more unto the perfect day. 
Amen. 
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A Statue of Dr. Martineau, 


On October 18 a marble statue of Dr. 
Martineau, the most distinguished of the long 
line of professors and principals in Manchester 
College, Oxford, was unveiled in the library of 
the college in the presence of many friends. 
The statue is of Carrara marble, and represents 
the venerable doctor seated in his LL.D. robes, 
and in the attitude apparently of teaching a 
class, with an almost closed book in his hand 
upon his knees. It is the work of Mr. H.R. 
Hope Pinker, a sculptor of high repute; and, 
wherever it has been seen, it has elicited nothing 
but the highest praise, not only as a perfect 
work of art,:but as a faultless likeness. 

Mr. Charles W. Jones, as treasurer of the 
statue fund, made the presentation to the col- 
lege, and referred to the eagerness with which 
the movement was taken up to commemorate 
in that way Dr. Martineau’s ninetieth birthday. 
In April, 1895, a circular was issued, asking for 
donations; and within a month all that was re- 
quired was given, and enough to leave a balance 
in hand of more than £400 after all expenses 
were paid. He then gave over to the safe 
keeping of the college that statue as a lasting 
memorial of the man who had done more than 
any other during the century to bring back 
Christendom to the pure and simple faith of 
Jesus Christ. 

As the statue was uncovered, the whole au- 
dience rose and stood in silence for some 
moments. 

The president then accepted the gift on be- 
half of the college. The statue, he said, was 
worthy to be placed in any hall or anywhere. 
There was a united testimony to the fact that 
it was not only a great work of art, but a noble 
likeness of a great man. Dr. Martineau had 
been an old student of the college. His 
name headed the list of those students who 
were still alive. He entered in 1822, and re- 
mained a student for five years, which was only 
the beginning of a lifelong connection with the 
college. 

Rev. Dr. Drummond, on behalf of those en- 
gaged in the work of the college, having joined 
in the acknowledgment of that beautiful and 
precious gift and in congratulations to the 
sculptor, spoke in part as follows :— 

At the time when Dr. Martineau was young, 
the great national universities were closed 
" against such men. He was obliged to betake 
himself to a small and obscure nonconformist 
academy, but one which had university ideals, 
large aims, and which succeeded in imparting 
a rich and noble culture to its sons; and 
throughout life his loyalty to this institution 
has remained unabated. 

What was it that constituted for him the 
fascination of this humble college? The width 
and catholicity of its ideal. It may have been 
small and few in numbers; but to those who 
were able to read it aright it offered grand 
aims, it set before them noble character, and 


cultivated within them large intellectual acquire- | 


ments. And so it was that one who would 
never pledge himself to any party, one who 
belongs to mankind and not to any sect, found 
his home here, and intellectual and spiritual 
satisfaction. 

As a thinker, he stood only for truth. No 
other aim ever crossed his imagination in all 
his studies. He did not labor for any party, 
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any fixed creed, but kept his mind ever open 
toward the Eternal. 

Then, as a teacher, looking for this catho- 
licity in himself, he respected absolutely the 
rights of others. He was indeed clear and de- 
cided in his own convictions, and held his posi- 
tions with the vehemence of conviction that 
belongs to a strong and earnest religious 
nature. The result was he impressed some- 
thing of the same spirit on his pupils, but he 
never sought to impress himself or his own 
forms of thought on those under his influence. 

The master of Balliol (Dr. Edward Caird) 
then spoke, as a member of the university, not 
especially connected with the college or with 
the religious communion to which Dr. Mar- 
tineau belongs. He expressed his sympathy 
and great admiration for Dr. Martineau, and 
then continued : — 

Dr. Martineau is one of those whose influence 
upon the ethical and religious thought of this 
country has been so great and wide and deep 
that he belongs not to any special religious 
body, but to the nation. He was always a 
seeker for truth, without dogmatic reservations 
or fears. He was most comprehensive in his 
intellectual outlook. Indeed, it may be said to 
have been the main aim of his works to seek 
for a point of view from which the unity of all 
the aspects of Christianity, which have been so 
often opposed to each other, might be seen. 
His works have given a great stimulus to the 
religious life. 


From Thackeray’s Scrap-book. 


The following amusing little eu d’esprit 
appeared in the Boston Post, and is pasted 
into the American scrap-book :— 

‘‘High life in Boston. Literary breakfast 
of a family of opulence, moving in a select 
circle, residing in a select square. 

‘*Clever Daughter.— Decidedly, I esteem 
Mr. Thackeray the fort esprit of his time, 
strongly resembling Bussy de Rabutin, but 
with a more introspective cast. He reminds 
one constantly of the subtle companion of 
Faust,—no moral obliquity without its palli- 
ative, no human weakness without a claim to 
a tender extenuation. We learn to love the 
vice, but hate the sinner. I would say, 
Hate the sinner and love the vice, —wice versa. 

‘Sentimental Daughter.—I’m sure I wish 
I had been born in Queen Anne’s day, when 
all the gentlemen were so enthusiastic, and 
wore red cloaks and green stockings. They 
seem to have had such a ceaseless flow of 
spirits. 

‘‘Pert Son.—Well, they didn’t have any- 
thing else. 

“Gruff Papa.—A pack of d—d scamps as 

ever ’scaped hanging! If I’d had any idea 
of such characters being raked up at a lecture 
in Boston, no son or daughter of mine should 
have set foot in the hall, ‘if they grow up 
ever so ignorant.’ 
‘“Clever Girl.—But, dear papa, genius is 
ever eccentric, —cannot be cabin’d, cribb’d, 
confined to ordinary limits. Their ‘noble 
rage’ will burst out; and, like the Pythian 
priestess, they are borne away by the afflatus 
of the tripod. Byron had his faults, but— 

“Silly Mamma to Gruff Papa.—\’m sure, 
my love, Mr. Thackeray has made a decid- 
edly favorable impression on our most fash- 
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ionable people, which could not have hap- 
pened if these authors rea//y were to blame 
in their behavior. If it was the fashion to 
be ‘gay,’ and to be carried about in chairs, 
it was not their fault, but that of their 
rulers: ee 

‘* Fossil Grandmother  (timidly).— Mr. 
Thackeray ought to be spoken to—dispas- 
sionately.’’— Thackeray Biographical Edition. 


Literature. 


Henry Esmond.* 


Henry Esmond, although not the most pop- 
ular, is one of the best of Thackeray’s 
novels. For youthful students of literature 
what could be better than a story which trans- 
ports one to the eighteenth century, and 
brings one into the company of the wits, the 
essayists, and the statesmen of that time, 
showing them in their proper habit, each 
speaking and acting in his own character? 
Thackeray does not bring the eighteenth 
century to us, but carries us back to breathe 
the air of the days of Queen Anne. 

Thackeray began to give lectures in Eng- 
land, which were more profitable than his 
writings; and for the sake of his family he 
persisted, although the experience was to 
him not agreeable. After a season on the 
platform, he spent a summer on the Conti- 
nent. Several letters of this time appear, 
among them a letter to one of his children, in 
which he speaks in the plainest terms con- 
cerning the way in which they should read 
books of various kinds, especially religious 
books and the Bible. The advice he gives is 
that which any devout Unitarian might give 
to his children to-day concerning the use of 
the critical faculty. The most interesting 
part of the notes relates to his first American 
tour. He was greatly delighted with his 
reception in this country, and expresses his 
satisfaction with the financial returns, which 
made it possible for him to provide, as he 
said, for his ‘‘poor wife.’’ He travelled 
from Boston to Savannah, and everywhere 


found friends who surprised him:by their 


cordiality and helpfulness. We print else- 
where a burlesque criticism on the lectures of 
The Four Georges, which amused Thackeray 
so much that he carried it home from Boston 
for his friends in England to read. 

This volume contains, in harmony with the 
atmosphere of Henry Esmond, the essays on 
The English Humorists of the Eighteenth 
Century. Where can youthful readers find 
a more genial and competent interpreter of 
Swift, Congreve, and Addison, Steele, Prior, 
Gay, and Pope, Hogarth, Smollett, and Field- 
ing, Sterne and Goldsmith? 

The Four Georges is not agreeable read- 
ing; but, for the pessimists who think Eng- 
land and America are now going to the bow- 
wows, it is a good corrective to read what 
the first gentlemen and ladies of Europe were 
doing a hundred years ago. 

The concluding paper on ‘‘Charity and 
Works of Williaa: Makeneee Teter With Biograpie 
ical Introduction. By his daughter, Anne Ritchie. With 


illustrations by George du Maurier, F. Barnard, and Frank 
Dicksee, R.A. In thirteen volumes. Vol, VII. 
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Humor’”’ is filled with the kindliness which, 
after all, was Thackeray’s prevailing charac- 
teristic. The tribute to Dickens is charm- 
ing. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE HousE OF Savoy. 
By Alethea Wiel. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.—The House of Savoy is the 
oldest reigning house in Europe, and has 
indeed played a romantic part. The author- 
ess makes such good use of her romantic 
material as to excite the reader’s wish that 
all other material had been omitted. She 
translates but too sparingly from the old 
chroniclers, though their narratives are the 
best ornament of her pages. Savoy has pro- 
duced many doughty warriors and great dames 
hardly less doughty. There was the Empress 
Bertha, who had her naughty husband 
whipped by her ladies-in-waiting, and after- 
ward accompanied the wretch to his famous 
penance at Canossa; and her mother, the 
Countess Adelaide, who made Henry pay her 
a city as toll for passing through Savoy; and 
Countess Beatrice of Provence, a mother of 
four queens,—one married in Westminster, 
with splendors manifold; and the Duchess 
Bona of Milan, whose bridal gown was cloth 
of gold, wife of the infernal Galeazzo 
Sforza; and the widow Blanche of Montfer- 
rat, who gave a great ruby to that Chevalier 
Bayard, the peerless, who in his youth was 
plighted to one of her maidens. The house 
of Savoy affords a picturesque example of 
the way the great feudal chiefs laid hold 
of rich ecclesiastical places. William was 
bishop of Valence, ‘and also of Winchester 
and Liége. Boniface of Canterbury (now 
beatified) knocked down a prior at Smith- 
field, and, being knocked down in turn by 
the good English monks, disclosed a cuirass 
under his purple frock. Greatest of all was 
Duke Amadeus, crowned for a pope, or anti- 
pope, at Basle, as humorously described by 
the great Piccolomini, afterward a true pope 
in his own right, whose life is it not painted 
(including this scenic occasion) in the li- 
brary of the cathedral in Siena? The narra- 
tive closes abruptly in the early part of the 
fifteenth century. The ‘‘general survey’’ in 
an opening chapter fills up in a perfunctory 
manner the long distance between his glitter- 
ing ancestry and the young, discrowned prince 
who became Victor Immanuel, king of Italy 
and ater patrie. The work would be much 
better if there were more romance and less 
history of that dull, patient sort which, as 
history, is so inadequate. The volumes are 
handsomely illustrated, with portraits, cities, 
and feudal blazonry, ‘‘from contemporary 
sources.’’ It is good book-making, and sug- 
gests that Christmas is coming. 


Soncs oF WAR AND PEACE. By Sam 
Walter Foss, author of Back Country Poems, 
-etc. Boston: Lee & Shepard.—Mr. Foss 
belongs to the same family of poets with 
Will Carleton, whose highest standard he has 
seldom, if ever, reached; while his work 
maintains a much higher average than that 
of his predecessor and rival. We had hoped 
to find in this volume the poem which has 
been adopted by the neighborhood guilds as 
a kind of banner-song,—the poem of. the 
man who was ‘‘a friend of man, and lived in 
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a house by the side of the road.’’ It is one 
of his best, but it is not here. It has prob- 
ably appeared in one or the other of his three 
previous volumes. In the war-poems in this 
volume there is a suggestion of making hay 
while the sun shines. They do not domesti- 
cate themselves so naturally in Mr. Foss’s 
house of song as do the poems of peace. 
His predilection is distinctly human, and 
war is so distinctly inhuman that it does not 
lend itself readily to the uses of his facile 
art. These inventions, at their best, are, 
thymes rather than poems; but 
““they have the root of the matter in them, ”’ 
as the Abolitionists loved to say, to a degree 
that some of the more highly respectable and 
decorous poets of our time do not approach. 


A WoRLD OF GREEN HiLis. By Bradford 
Torrey. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
The world of green hills is a world wherein 
one finds a large leisure, a standard of values 
differing from that which prevails in the 
universe outside, a wealth of interests and 
perennial youth. Excitement, even feverish 
anxiety there may be, as when one goes out 
‘*In Quest of Ravens,’’ as an interesting 
chapter in Mr. Torrey’s book is entitled. 
Disappointment there must be, when one 
brings home only ‘‘a brace of interrogation 
points’’ in place of first-hand knowledge. 
But, for the reader at least, ‘‘alike are sun 
and shade’’; for the story of a failure is no 
less delightful than that of a successful 
search. In the world of green hills there can 
indeed be no failure. Four of the chapters 
take us to North Carolina, two to Virginia. 
Mr. Torrey writes with a cheery inclusive- 
ness of interest, and makes one feel that this 
is a good world to live in, where trees, 
flowers, birds, and human beings can con- 
tribute so much unconsciously to one’s con- 
tent. - These observations of nature and 
human nature in the Blue Ridge make an- 
other out-of-door book of the kind calculated 
to set one’s own feet a-wandering. 


By ORDER OF THE MAGISTRATE, By W. 
Pett Ridge. Harper & Brothers. $1.25.— 
This story was published serially under the 
title Mordemly,—a title that becomes com- 
prehensible only when one understands it as 
short for the aristocratic name of Maud 
Emily. It is a story of cockney life in the 
south of London, and Mr. Ridge has put his 
best work into it. Although it deals with 
hard conditions of life and with people who 
might be conventionally called unfortunate, 
or something worse, it is neither morbid nor 
sentimental. Mordemly is one of ‘‘the Gil- 
liken gang,’’ arrested for stealing meringues 
from a pastry-shop, and consigned to a 
home. She is so bright and so good-natured 
that she makes her way there, as everywhere. 
When she comes from the home, she finds 
her old friends scattered and the leader a 
Salvation Army lass. She becomes a waiter- 
girl in a coffee-house, and has two lovers, 
with one of whom, a prize-fighter, but the 
better man of the two, she emigrates to Aus- 
tralia, and doubtless becomes prosperous and 
respected. This is the barest outline of a 
plot which is well carried out. The tone of 
the book is good and free from exaggeration. 
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FABLES FOR THE FRIvoLous. With Apol- 
ogies to La Fontaine. By Guy Wetmore 
Carryl. With illustrations by Peter Newell. 
New York and London: Harper Brothers. 
#1.50.—The apology to La Fontaine indi- 
cates the nature of the book. We have in it 
a poetical version of the old, familiar fables, 
‘“The Fox and the Grapes,’’ ‘‘The Urban 
Rat and the Suburban Rat,’’ ‘‘The Wolf and 
the Lamb,’’ ‘‘The Fox and the Raven,’’ and 
a dozen others. The poems are sumptuously 
printed on heavy, laid paper, deckle-edged. 
Peter Newell’s illustrations, in his familiar 
style, add to the genial aspect of a very 
attractive book, which is distinctly suitable 
for the season of holidays and gifts. There 
is a mingling of poetry and something that 
is not quite poetry, which, however, is 
sometimes amusing, and of which perhaps 
the following moral is a good illustration. 
It follows the story of the ‘‘The Impecuni- 
ous Critic and the Frugal Ant’’ :— 


‘“The Moral is, Albeit lots 
Of people follow Dr. Watts, 
The sluggard, when his means are scant, 
Should seek an uncle, not an ant!’’ 


PHILIP’s EXPERIMENTS; OR, PHYSICAL 
ScIENCE AT Homer. By John Trowbridge. 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.—Prof. Trowbridge 
has written interesting books for boys, and 
from the title alone this will probably be 
classed among them; but, in reality, it is 
a book chiefly intended for parents, and one 
which may well prove suggestive and helpful. 
All over the country to-day much time and 
thought are being expended on just the sub- 
ject Mr. Trowbridge has chosen; namely, 
how to educate a boy into self-reliance and 
persistent self-help, how to awaken tastes 
that may reduce the power of temptation to 
the minimum, how to interest him in practi- 
cal problems that are likely to present them- 
selves any day for immediate solution. Prof. 
Trowbridge has tried to show by illustration 
how much may be accomplished by a parent, 
even with no special knowledge and without 
the expenditure of much time or money. 
Two or three of his best points are made by 
using recent events, with which every one is 
familiar, as opportunities for the use of such 
knowledge as he would urge on all boys. 


ILLUMINATED Hoty B1BLE (Teachers’ 
Edition). Style No. 10, American morocco 
(black roan), divinity circuit, paper linings, 
round corners, red-under-gilt edges, head- 
bands, and silk book-mark. New York: 
American Bible House. $3.50.—This vol- 
ume exhibits some of the best resources of 
the printer’s and book-binder’s art. Flexi- 
ble, strong, and comprehensive, it puts into 
the teacher’s hands everything which, from 
the ordinary point of view, is necessary for 
the reading and understanding of the Bible. 
There are a concordance, information con- . 
cerning ancient lands, maps of Bible lands, 
and marginal references. The paper is thin 
and strong, the type clear and well printed, 
the illustrations fine specimens of the art. 
Some of the pictures are fancy sketches, 
which may or may not illustrate the text; 
but many of them are really instructive. 
The old page headings and synopses of chap- 
ters remain, often useful, but sometimes 
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misleading. They do no harm when it is 
understood that they are no necessary part of 
the Bible. 


THE MASTER OF THE STRONG HEARTS. 
By Elbridge S. Brooks. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $1.50.—If stories of Indian 
warfare must be written for boys when so 
many are already in existence, they should 
be something more than a sensational account 
of scalpings and torturings; and, if any 
writer may be depended on for good work, it 
is Mr. Brooks, whose books are usually too 
good to be classified as juvenile literature at 
all. This is a story of Custer’s last rally; 
and, although it is intended primarily for 
those boys and girls ‘‘who delight in advent- 
ure and wish their stories spiced with 
action,’’ it also attempts to deal with facts, 
so as to explain the causes of the tragedy at 
Little Big Horn. Mr. Brooks considers 
Custer’s defeat as something more than an 
ambuscade, —indeed, as the culmination of 
Indian strategy and generalship designed by 
Sitting Bull, the ‘‘Master of the Strong 
Hearts.’’ The story needs no aid from fic- 
tion to make it thrilling, at least to the 
generation which remembers Custer. 


HomME Economics. By Maria Parloa. 
New York: The Century Company. $1.50 
—The name of Mrs. Parloa is familiar as 
that of the founder of the first cooking-school 
in Boston, and the author of several books 
on household management and cookery. The 
new volume is a guide to home economics, 
including the proper treatment of the mate- 
rials that enter into the construction or the 
furnishing of the house. Experienced house- 
keepers will wonder the writer ever thought 
to give so many directions that seem too 
obvious to be necessary, but the young 
home-maker may be most grateful for these 
very points. She will find that in house- 
keeping the instinct for order and cleanliness 
does not suffice. Here neatness is a science 
in itself. The chapters include every branch 
of domestic work; and that on ‘‘Foods’’ 
gives the essential principles on which all 
good cooking depends, —a chapter, therefore, 
far more valuable than three times as much 
space given to recipes for individual dishes 
would be. 


GRACE O’MALLEY, PRINCESS AND PIRATE. 
By Robert Machray. New York: Frederick 
A. Stokes Company. $1.25.— This is a 
wild, turbulent story, the plot of which is 
drawn from the desperate but futile attempts 
of the Irish to revenge themselves on the 
English in the times of King James I. 
Grace O’ Malley is a brave leader, who courts 
adventures both on sea and land. Her gen- 
tler sister is the betrothed of Ruari Macdonald, 
one of Grace’s followers, who tells the story 
in the first person. Grace is not so much of 
a soldier that she does not care for love, 
and the story ends more fortunately for her 
than seems likely during her adventurous ex- 
peditions. It is a picturesque narrative, 
with plenty of killing and treachery and 
danger; but it has not the virtue of such 
novelty as it would have possessed a few 
years ago before the novel of adventure be- 
came common. 
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Sones oF Destiny. By Julia P. Dabney, 
author of ‘‘Poor Chola,*’ etc. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co.—The author of these 
verses is a very real poet, with a genuine 
gift for making verse that sings, that has 
what is called, in the slang of the literary 
critics, ‘‘the lyrical cry.’’ There is some- 
thing of over-richness in her vocabulary. 
She is what Lowell would call ‘‘over-lan- 


guaged,’’ using an expression which he often: 


quoted in his critical remarks. . This shows 
even where her subject is most simple, as in 
‘‘The Battle coming Home.’’ Nevertheless, 
this is one of her loveliest poems, and makes 
us wish that her subjects were, as a rule, 
less ambitious; though it is no doubt true 
that her peculiar gift of expression is better 
suited to highly idealized conceptions than 
to realistic themes. Her concluding poem 
is ‘‘Rhapsody’’; and it would not be wide 
the mark to say that the whole book tends to 
be one, though a good deal of vigorous 
thinking is involved. 


THE CHARMING SALLY. By James Otis. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.—The 
‘*Charming Sally’’ was the fleetest and most 
successful of all the privateersmen fitted out 
in the port of New York to prey on French 
shipping in the years between 1755 and 1763. 
After the treaty of peace was signed, the 
vessel became a peaceful fishing-schooner; 
but, with the excitement in New York after 
the passing of the Stamp Act, it was used in 
an endeavor to overhaul the vessel bringing 
the stamped paper to the colonies, and thus 
to give a decisive warning to the home gov- 
ernment. This attempt failed; but it gives 
opportunity for an exciting trip, which Mr. 
Otis knows how to use to advantage. The 
fearlessness, self-reliance, and good fortune 
of the boys who are fortunate enough to 
share the adventure was doubtless equalled 
by real boys in those stirring times. 


THE INSTINCT OF STEP-FATHERHOOD, By 
Lilian Bell. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.25.—Miss Bell’s short stories seem all the 
better for being collected in book form to- 
gether, where one has an opportunity to note 
the difference in style and the originality of 
treatment. There is no doubt that Miss Bell 
improves, and that she is putting careful, 
conscientious work into her books. These 
have all appeared in various periodicals. 
The first one gives dignity even to the young 
fellow of eighteen who wants to marry a 
widow for the sake of bringing up her four 
children. Two of the stories are character 
sketches among the whites in the South, two 
are typical Western stories, and two more 
are love-stories, of which one, at least, is 
fresh in the conception and cleverly brought 
to its climax. 


MirIAM. By Gustav Kobbé. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 50 cents.—No 
story which narrates the heroism of those 
whose duty it is to patrol our New England 
coast, and to save life wherever possible, can 
seem overdrawn. The difficulty is to make 
the fiction match the actual achievement in 
point of thrilling interest. Nantucket stories 
have a peculiar fascination for one who 


‘|knows the island well; and this tale of the 
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South Shoal Light-ship, anchored twenty-two 
miles off Sankaty Head, is quite as interest- 
ing in its details of life on the ship as in 
the exciting incident of the rescue of a baby 
from a raft. It is a pathetic little story, 
though it is by no means wholly sad; and 
the simplicity of the telling is in harmony 
with the subject. 


C= es ae * 

THE SToRY OF THE Bic Front Door. 
By Mary Leonard. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
$1.25.—The motto of this book is, ‘*They 
helped every one his neighbor’’; and the big 
front door, from which it takes its title, is 
the emblem of .a generous hospitality and 
a spirit of helpfulness. The bright boys and 
girls who work and play together in this 
story form a club which they call the ‘‘ Order 
of the B. F. D.,’’ and out of which proceed 
many kindly acts and much sunshiny influ- 
ence. Yet the members are not saints nor 
prigs, but healthy, happy young people, who 
enjoy a good time none the less because they 
try to make the good times inclusive instead 
of selfish, and thus gradually become inter- 
ested in the welfare of the community and 
the responsibilities of citizenship. 


Miscellaneous. 


De Quincey’s Revolt of a Tartar Tribe has 
been edited for use in the secondary schools 
by William H. Simonds, Ph.D., and is pub- 
lished by Ginn & Co. The critical appre- 
ciation is brief, but comprehensive and 
strong; and the biographical sketch tells the 
story of this singular life in an interesting 
way. 

Maud Humphreys and Elizabeth S. Tucker 
have shared in the production of Zi#ttle Rose- 
buds,—a book which contains three or four 
short, very short stories, as many verses, set 
off by decorative borders and drawings, and 
half a dozen full-page pictures of children, 
taken from water-color paintings. The book 
is too large for baby hands and too nice for 
rough treatment; but the bright-eyed baby 
who heads the procession and the dainty 
little girls, fresh and sweet in their prétty 
frocks, will add interest to the stories, as 
these may be read aloud. (Frederick A. 
Stokes Company. $1.25.) 


Herman Wadsworth Hayley has edited and 
Ginn & Co. have published a beautiful edi- 
tion of Zhe Alcestis of Euripides,—the nobil- 
wssima fabula. The Greek text is clearly 
printed, an introduction discusses the myth 
of Alcestis by its history, literary treatment, 
the critical basis for the text, the scenic rep- 
resentation and the myth as it appears in 
ancient art, and with more than a hundred 
pages of critical and exegetical notes and 
this combines to make up the first mainly 
critical edition of a Greek play that has been 
published by an American scholar. The work 
is dedicated to the late Profs. Lane and 
Allen of Harvard University. 


Ginn & Co, publish a new text-book on 
psychology, prepared for the average high- 
school student by Collin S. Buell, priricipal 
of the Williams Institute of New London. 
It seems to be an admirable book for the 
introduction of young people to certain prin- 
ciples which govern the methods of the new 
psychology, and the knowledge of which 
does much to quicken observation and gen- 
eral intelligence, if nothing more. It is a 
model of clear, simple statement, and is es- 
pecially adapted to the student by questions 
designed to call out thoughtful response. 
Like every other text-book, its value will 
depend largely on the teacher who uses it; 
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and of course it does not attempt to usurp 
the place held by such books as those of 
Prof. James. 


The Magazines. 


Writers of fiction for young persons have 
lost no time in utilizing the events of the 
last year for their stories. In the November 
number of Harper's Round Table, Kirk Mun- 
roe begins a new serial, ‘‘ Forward, March,’’ 
which promises to be as spirited and success- 
ful as anything he has written. The open- 
ing chapter leaves the young hero a Rough 
Rider on his way to Cuba. Another article 
which will be especially attractive to boys is 
the opening paper in a series by Col. Cody 
(Buffalo Bill) on ‘‘Scouting on the Plains.”’ 
The prospectus for the coming year an- 
nounces many good things to come. 


The November Forum has three articles on 
the recent war with Spain. Hon. Charles 
Denby, late United States minister to China, 
gives a concise answer in the affirmative to 
the question, ‘‘Shall we keep the Philip- 
pines?’’ the arguments he presents being 
both cogent and sound. In ‘‘The Moral of 
the Cuban War,’’ Mr. Goldwin Smith takes, 
as he himself terms it, the ‘‘unfashionable’’ 
view of the war; and he asks: ‘‘ What is this 
mood styled ‘Imperialism,’ ‘Jingoism,’ ‘Ex- 
pansionism,’ ‘Greater Britain,’ which has 
suddenly come over the world? How is it 
that, all at once, moderation, regard for 
right and what was deemed common pru- 
dence, are discarded, and in their place we 
hear avowals of thirst for aggrandizement?’’ 
Mr. Fred T. Jane, the English naval expert, 
writes on ‘‘The Naval Lessons of the War.’’ 


Harper's Weekly prints three letters on 
‘*The Policy of Expansion,’’ by as many 
bishops,—Rev. Messrs. Henry C. Potter and 
Arthur.C. Hall of the Episcopal Church and 
Rev. John F. Hurst of the Methodist 
Church. Bishop Potter reaffirms the position 
he has taken before, warning the people, 
with the strenuousness of one who feels the 
urgency of his message, that the imperial 
idea has for our republic no better promise 
than a policy which trades in positions of 
grave responsibility, and barters civic and 
military appointments for personal political 
influence. Bishop Hall seconds, in more 
moderate words, the warning against under- 
taking to establish military rule in foreign 
lands, believing that imperialism offers 
temptations of ambition and greed which 
would destroy our moral influence, and work 
us harm. The Methodist bishop, on the 
contrary, would have the Philippines kept 
under American control, and would justify 
his position on the grounds of duty to the 
sufferers ‘‘under every sky,’’ and by the 
‘‘providential purpose’’ indicated by the 
logic of events. 


Literary Notes. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. announce a little 
book entitled Zhree Freshmen, which nar- 
rates the life and adventures of three girl 
students at Smith College. The author, 
Jessie Anderson Chase, is thoroughly famil- 
jar with her subject and her characters. One 
of the Freshmen comes from Chicago, one 
from Virginia, and the third from Boston. 


A forensic tablet, prepared by Mr. Johns 
D. Parker, contains ‘‘twelve Golden Rules 
governing discussion.’’ These rules relate 
to the choice of a subject, the use of defini- 
tions, the purpose to be kept in mind, the 
temper of the disputant, and other practical 
precepts. It is finely mounted, like a map, 
and will be furnished by Messrs. Bigelow & 
Jordan, 28 Summer Street, Boston. Circu- 


jars will be sent to applicants. 
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LOVE DOES IT- ALL 
N “LIFE” STORY. 


BY IDA LEMON HILDYARD. 


This striking “life” story, an admirable com- 
panion-work to Mr. Gannett’s “House Beauti- 
ful,” and, like that, a notable gift-book for 
birthday, wedding, or Christmas, is destined to 
have a great popular influence. No one who 
takes it up will lay it aside till every word is 
absorbed, and the reader, young or old, will 
rise from its perusal refreshed and ennobled. 


“Tt is a lovely thing .. . the most heart-moving and 
heart-helping little story I have read for many a day.’”’— 


W. Chadwick. A 
arts of the tenderest and most helpful stories ever 


written. Nothing could be simpler. God bless the 
woman who could write it.” —Christian Register. 
“Tt is almost not a story; it isa breath of the greatest 


thing in the world.’’—S7. Paul Despatch. 


Cloth, neatly stamped, 60 pages, 50 cents; 
white and gold, full gilt, in box, 75 cents. 
Paper, white or tinted covers, 26 pages, 15 
cents. 

** For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


JAMES H. WEST, Publisher, 


Boston, Mass. 


79 Milk Street, - - = 
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NEW FICTION. 


THE BATTLE OF THE 
STRONG. 


By Gitpert Parker, author of “The Seats of 
the Mighty,’ ete. Fifteenth Thousand. 
12mo, $1.50. 

Such a splendid story, so splendidly told, will 
ye read with ayidity.—St. James’s Gazette, Lon- 
on. 4 


PRISONERS OF HOPE. 


By Mary Jounston. With frontispiece illus- 
tration. Fourth Impression. Crown 8vo, 
$1.50. 

It is, indeed, a work so nearly perfect of its 
kind—a kind so large and so fine and so noble— 
that the impulse is toward wholesale enthusiasm, 
regardless of any attempt at critical discrimina- 
tion.— The Bookman. 


THE PURITANS. 

By Arto Bares, author of “The { Pagans,” 
“The Philistines,’’ etc. Third Impression. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

All of the characters, all of the scenes and 
incidents, all of the impressions received, when 
taken together, form a whole that is a striking 
and notable drama of life. ... This novel is Mr. 
Bates’s masterpiece, and its place is among the 


best of recent American fiction.— The Indepen- 
dent, New York. 


THE BLACK CURTAIN. 


By Frora Harnes Lovenead, author of “The 
Man who was Guilty.” Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
The stories of Southern California life that 

are really true to nature may be counted on the 

fingers of a single hand. To this small class of 
the elect must now be added ‘‘The Black Curtain.” 

... The book is full of the influences of the 

California sunshine and the balsamic air of the 

Coast range. It is sure to take its place as one 

of the best stories of the year.—San Francisco 

Chronicle. 


THE BLINDMAN’S WORLD, 
AND OTHER STORIES. 

By Epwarp Bexuamy, author of “Looking 
Backward.” With a prefatory sketch by 
W. D. Howells. 12mo, $1.50. 

These fifteen stories are excellent illustrations 


of the quality which won its possessor so vast an 
audience.—New York Times. - 


A LOVER OF TRUTH. 


By Exiza Orne Wuirte, author of “The Com- 


ing of Theodora,” “When Molly was Six,” 

etc. 16mo, $1.25. 

It is an acute and sympathetic study of the 
growth and expansion of a reserved, sensitive, 
and high-minded nature. Miss White delineates 
the still life of New England society with unfail- 
ing charm and geniality.—The Spectator, London. 


STORIES OF 


THE CHEROKEE HILLS. 


By Maurice Tompson. With 8 full-page 
illustrations by E. W. Kemble. 12mo, $1.50. 
The author has rare abilities for this sort of 

work, and is at his best in these pages. The 
local peculiarities of his characters, in their meth- 
ods of thought and their dialect especially, are 
made very vivid ; and the book abounds in humor 
as well as in graver attractions.— The Congrega- 
tionalist, Boston. 


A GREAT LOVE. 

By Cxara Louise Burnuam, author of “Miss 
Archer Archer,” “The Wise Woman,” “Dr. 
Latimer,”’ “ Miss Bagg’s Secretary,” etc. Ninth 
Thousand. 16mo, $1.25. 

Mrs. Burnham always tells her stories spiritedly 
and attractively, and in this instance of ‘‘a great 
love’”’ she introduces elements and characters of 
more than usual strength and piquaney.— Provi- 
dence Journal, 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boson. 
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Tommy’s School. 


“Geography’s a nuisance, and arithmetic’s a bore !”’ 
Said Tommy, with a frown upon his face. 
“T hate the sight of grammars, and my Latin makes me 
roar; 
It’s always sure to get me in disgrace. 
When I’m a man,”’ he added, as he threw his school-books 
down, 
“Pll have a school that boys will think is fine! 
They need not know an adjective or adverb from a noun, 
Nor whether Czsar bridged the Po or Rhine. 


“J don’t care if they think George the Third was king of 
Spain. 
Those old fogies lived so long ago. 
Or if they all should answer the Volga is in Maine, 
What difference would it make, I’d like to know? 
But, instead of useless things, I’ll teach ’em how to coast 
and skate; 
They all shall learn to row and sail a boat, 
And how to fire a pistol and shoot a rifle straight, 
And how to swim, and how to dive and float. 


“We'll play at tennis and at cricket all through the livelong 
day ; 
And then there’s polo, and—oh, yes, football; 
And baseball they shall every single one learn how to play, 
For that’s the most important thing ofvall. 
I tell you,” finished Thomas, ‘‘I’ll have one just of that 
kind. 
Then all the boys, you see, will want to go. 
They will not run away, and say my school’s an ‘awful 
grind,’ 
Or call the lessons dull and hard, I know.’’ 
, —St. Nicholas. 


For the Christian Register. 
Brother Jonathan’s Plantation. 


BY MARY J. JACQUES. 


Dear Aunt Jane,—¥Fanny and I are racking 
our brains for some new game, or contest, 
with which to entertain the Lads and Lasses 
Club meeting, at our house, the night before 
Thanksgiving. Something autumnal, jolly, 
and absolutely new, please! There will not 
be more than twenty-five present, and no one 
younger than fifteen or older than eighteen. 
We depend upon you, you old dear! 

Gratefully yours, MARGARET. 


‘“‘Humph!’’ said Aunt Jane. ‘‘Gratitude 
is a lively sense of favors to come. How- 
ever am I to get up something ‘autumnal and 
jolly and absolutely new’ for those twittering 
youngsters?’’ 

Now Aunt Jane had plenty of time to 
think, for the hard reason that physical in- 
firmities had chained her to her wheeling- 
chair. Moreover, nothing was more delight- 
ful to her than helping. So she thought and 
thought, and this is her answer to Margaret’s 
letter :— 


My dear Margaret,—The cheerful confi- 
dence with which you demand something 
‘“‘absolutely new’’ of an old recluse like 
myself is almost refreshing. The best I 
can give you is a new adaptation (so far as 
I know) of something old. I will call it 
‘*Brother Jonathan’s Plantation.’’ Brother 
Jonathan is proverbially a guesser, and you 
know something about ‘‘planting’’ in the 
sense implied in the game. If, for example, 
you plant a fop and the king ‘of beasts, a 
dandy-lion will come up; a domestic pet and 
the action of frost on .peach-buds will give 
you cat-nip. 

I send you twenty-two packages of seeds, 
in the form of. riddles, rhymed or not; and 
the answers to these are names of plants ex- 
pected to ‘‘come up.’’ I number the seeds 
and the plants. But, when you copy the 
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twenty-two seeds on twenty-two slips of 
paper, and the plants on as many more, you 
will not number them; for that would give 
your guessers the benefit of the correspond- 
ence of figures. 

Distribute to each guest a package of 
seeds, and also to each the name of a plant 
differing from the seed which he or she 
holds. Let the club have a little time at 
first for roaming about the rooms and making 
comparison of papers. Then seat the whole 
company, and call upon each one in turn to 
read his or her riddle. If the one holding 
the answer fails to ‘‘come up’’ promptly, — 
z.é., to rise and read the name of the plant 
before the expiration of one minute,—call for 
guesses from the company generally. If this 
fails, mark the plant on your list as not 
guessed, and proceed with separate and gen- 
eral guesses through the whole list. Then 
return once more to the ones not guessed; 
and, if a second giving-out of the riddle, 
with the list narrowed down by the elimina- 
tion of those already sprouted, does not 
bring up the laggards, announce the name of 
each remaining plant yourself. 

Warn all to look attentively at the names 
of their plants while the seed is planting, — 
that is, while the riddles are given out, —and 
assign forfeits to those who fail on the 
second guesses, and especially severe ones to 
those who bring up a wrong plant. 

Be sure to assign No. 16 to a charming 
creature, and the name of the tree to her best 
friend. 

If you haven't enough seeds, make more. 

Finally, write to me the last Saturday in 
November, and tell me how your garden 
grows. ; AUNT JANE. 


And here is the game Aunt Jane sent :*— 


SEEDS AND PLANTS. 
I 


Add me to sunny Capri, the beautiful, the 
sweet, 
And a caper of the Zodiac at once becomes 
complete, 
2. 


A poor and humble dwelling 
And a cligue with hauteur swelling. 


Bo 
Oh! blest are they who bafile this, 
The bane of newly wedded bliss. 


4. 
A midwinter berry 
And a peer of sherry. 


5 
Nature’s ermine and the game that owns 
the earth. 
6. 


Plant Persian rulers, two or three, 
And you will see what you shall see. 


vhs 
A grammatical connective that offers one a 
choice 
And a merry quadru-biped, with a ‘‘yellow’’ 
voice. 
8. 
The torment of the gentleman residing by 
himself, — 


The one who put his bread and cheese upon 
the risky shelf. 


9. 
Plant first my fruit and then my spine, 
And, lo! this pretty name of mine. 


10. 


A favorite hour for cups of tea 
Brings no expansion unto me. 

eg Senn eee 
* The answers will be given next week. 
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Il. 


O Chanticleer, 
Are you not queer, 
To sport such strictly female gear? 


12. 


Beware, Dame Goose, of Reynard’s maw, 
E’en should he wear me on his paw! 


13. 
O joyous bird of liquid note! 
How came you by our pussy’s throat? 


14. 
Her face is her fortune in Baltimore, 
In Boston she leans on superior lore; 
While, down in the City of Brotherly Love, 
Her grandfather’s grandfather gives her a 

shove. 

On what in Manhattan she needs must rely, 
To settle exactly I wish yow would try. 


15: 
First hot and spicy, and taken with a shake, 
Then cold and hard as the money we make. 


16. 


If one should plant his heart’s delight, 
What fine-grained tree would come to light? 


Ee 
“ A stunted form of honest Jack 
And the stubbed pen of a Grub Street hack. 


18. 


The attenuated pocket-book 
Of a man who lives by hook or crook. 


19. 
I am 1 and 5, I am 2 and 2; 
And I’ll weave a gracious crown for you. 


20. 


A vent for the lover’s teasing grief 
And a simple way to preserve a leaf. 


21. 


A musical animal, and what he often re- 
fuses to do. 
22. 


Fie, Billy! to usurp the honeyed epithet 
Reserved for Alice and for Margaret. 


Our Duty. 


Uncle Alex came out on the back piazza 
with his newspaper, and was just going to 
seat himself in one of the arm-chairs when 
a very large spider, weaving its web among 
the vines, attracted his attention. 

He went closer to look at it, and presently 
called to Neddie, who was playing in the 
yard, ‘‘Neddie, come and see this huge 
spider. ’’ 


GOOD DIGESTION 
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are the gifts of 
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**T can’t come now, Uncle: Alex,’’ replied 
Neddie. ‘‘I am on duty.”’ 

Uncle Alex stopped looking at the spider, 
and looked at Neddie. He had a paper 
soldier-cap on, and, carrying his toy gun, 
was gravely pacing up and down before his 
tent, which was pitched on the grass under 
the big cherry-tree. Will Ramsey and two 
or three other boys were in the adjoining 
meadow, galloping along on sticks, and flour- 
ishing wodden swords. There was probably 
a battle going on; though the cows, chewing 
their cuds under the trees, didn’t seem to be 
frightened. 

‘*What are you doing?’’ asked Uncle Alex. 

‘‘T’m a sentinel on guard,’’ said Neddie. 

‘*Can’t you come over here just a minute, 
if I watch the tent?’’ 

**No, indeed!’’ answered Neddie, decid- 
edly. ‘‘Soldiers musn’t go away a second 
when they are on duty. ’’ 

“Well, welll’? said Uncle Alex, seeming 
quite amused, as he sat down to his paper. 

Toward the close of the afternoon, when 
the tent was deserted and the boys were play- 
ing something else at the other side of the 
house, Neddie’s mother came out on the 
porch from the kitchen, carrying a small 
basket. 

She looked hastily around, and then called, 
“*Neddie, Neddie, where are you?’’ 

‘“*Here, mamma!’’ he shouted, bounding 
around the corner of the house and up the 
steps. 

“‘T want you to go over to the store and 
get me two pounds of sugar and a half-pound 
of raisins,’’ said the mother, adding, as she 
gave him the basket and some money: ‘‘ Now 
don’t be gone long. I am making something 
good for supper, and I want those things as 
soon as possible. ’’ 

About ten minutes after Neddie had gone, 
Uncle Alex started to the post-office. When 
he reached the little brook which had to be 
crossed to get to the village, he saw Neddie 
standing on the bridge, throwing pebbles 
into the water. 

‘*Hallo, Neddie!’’ 
you were on duty.’’ 

‘No, sir,’’ replied the boy, looking in 
surprise. ‘‘We’re not playing soldier any 
more. Mamma sent me on an errand.’’ 

“‘Did she send you here to throw pebbles 
in the brook?’’ 

‘*No, sir: she sent mé to the store.’’ 

‘*T thought I heard her giving you a com- 
mission which was to be executed with 
promptness and despatch; and, knowing you 
to be such a soldierly fellow, who could not 
be tempted away from duty a moment, I 
wonder, rather, to see you standing here.’’ 
And Uncle Alex stroked his whiskers medi- 
tatively and knit his brow, as though he was 
trying to study the matter out. 

Neddie, with a puzzled expression, looked 
steadily in his uncle’s face for a moment or 
two, and then, turning his steps toward the 
village, was off like a flash. 

Uncle Alex was standing on the post-office 
steps, reading a letter, when he happened to 


he said. ‘‘I thougl:t 


see Neddie come out of the grocery store 


with his basket, and walk rapidly homeward. 
Some little boys on the other side of the 
street also spied him, and, running over, 
surrounded him, evidently wanting him to 
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stop with them a little while. But he, 
though in a very good-natured way, declined 
their invitation, and kept on his way. He 
realized that he was on duty. — Sunday-school 
Evangelist. 


An Examination in Geography. 


Col. Alexander Gardner, in his volume 
entitled ‘‘Soldier and Traveller,’’ says that 
during a stay in Asia he was once suspected 
of being a Russian spy. 

This was an accusation of great conse- 
quence, as Russians were very unpopular at 
the time; but the traveller was prostrate with 
fever, and almost indifferent as to what 
might befall him. 

Application was made to the khan of 
Khiva; and, in a great state of anxiety as 
to the traveller’s identity, he deputed three 
learned men, who had travelled over half the 
world, to examine him. This was the ab- 
struse and terrific examination with which 
they were satisfied :— 

‘*What are you?’’ asked they. 

““An American,’’ was the answer. 

Still they were suspicious; and one man, 
a very enlightened scholar, offered, as a 
crowning test, this deep and conclusive 
geographical question, — 

‘Could you.go by land from America to 
England ?’’ 

‘*No,’’ was the prompt reply; and the 
questioner, as much delighted at his own 
superior learning as at the traveller’s integ- 
rity, declared that he was convinced. ‘This 
was an American, indeed. 


Two Seals. 


Nellie, the seal at the aquarium in New 
York, had been living alone in her tank for 
some time. Last week a baby seal was put 
into the tank with her. At-first the grown- 
up seal was delighted with her new compan- 
ion; but, when she found that the visitors 
gave more attention to the baby seal than to 
her, she. grew indignant, and pushed the baby 
seal back into the water each time it came to 
the surface, when visitors stood about the 
tank. —Zxchange. 


Our Wonderful Language. 


A little girl was looking at a picture of 
a number of ships, when she exclaimed, 
‘¢See what a flock of ships!’’ We corrected 
her by saying that a flock of ships was called 
a fleet, and a fleet of sheep is called a flock. 

And here we may add, for the benefit of 
the foreigner who is mastering the intricacies 
of our language, in respect to nouns of mul- 
titude, that a flock of wolves is called a 
pack, and a pack of thieves is called a gang, 
and a gang of angels is called a host, an 
a host of porpoises is called a shoal, and a 
shoal of buffaloes is called a troop, and a 
troop of partridges is called a covey, and 
a covey of beauties is called a galaxy, and 
a galaxy of ruffians is called a horde, and 
a horde of rubbish is called a heap, and a 
heap Of oxen is called a drove, and a drove 
of blackguards is called a mob, and a mob 
of worshippers is called a congregation, and 
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and a corps of robbers is called a band, and 
a band of locusts is called a swarm, and 
a swarm of people is called a crowd, and 
a miscellaneous crowd of city folks is called 
the public. —Satchel. 


Johnny: ‘‘Mamma, my toes are not as 
hard as leather, are they??? Mamma: ‘‘No, 
Johnny.’’ Johnny: ‘‘Then, mamma, how do 


they wear themselves through my shoes?’’ 


November Weddings. 


In the Cut Glass Department will be seen 
an extensive display of exquisite designs of 
cut crystal pieces, also of complete table ser- 
vices, adapted to wedding and compli- 
mentary gifts. 


And in the Art Pottery Rooms (third. 
floor) will be seen the newest things of China 
from Mintons, Doultons, Crown Derby, Worces- 
ter Royal Pottery, as well as our importations 
of Cloisonné and Satsuma pieces (choice bric-a- 
brac) from Yokohama, from the ordinary to 
the costly specimens. 


In the Dinner Set Department are to be 
seen the superb new designs from the Cauldon 
China Works, Wedgwood, Haviland, and the 
old Canton China and Dresden Blue Onion; 
also more than fifty stock patterns to choose 
from, in sets or parts of sets as required, from 
the ordinary to the costly decorations, up to the 
five hundred dollar services. 


Loving Cups, new designs from Doultons 
and Royal Worcester, and the rich Carlsbad 
color and gilt glass, costing from $5 to $65 
each. 


Holiday Gift China and Glass, newest 
things, unusual specimens, duplicates of 
which will not be likely to be found on this 
continent. Selections may be made now, 
to be sent at dates required. 


Plant Pots and Pedestals, all grades from 
the low cost up to the richest specimens. Also 
tall 50 and 60 inch glass taper vases, adapted to 
church altars. 


Handsome Pitchers, rare shapes and deco- 
rations, for table and sideboard, comprising 
more than 500 kinds to choose from. $1 up to 
$20 each. 

Mettlach Beer Tankards, also the pieces 
from Copeland having the foot-ball scenes and 
golf scenes in bas-relief. Also similar pieces 
having the Harvard seal. 

Largest variety to choose from. 

Inspection invited. 


Jones, MeDutfee & Stratton Co., 
CHINA, GLASS, and LAMPS, 


(SEVEN FLOORS), 
Wholesale and Retail. 


120 FRANKLIN 


NV. B—In the Lamp Department (on gallery) 
new and attractive specimens. In the various 
departments will be found housekeeping outfits 


a congregation of engineers is called a corps, | in all branches of our line. 
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Compassion. 


He saw them tasked with heavy burdens all, 

Bowed down and weary ’neath the heavy load, 

With none their faltering footsteps home to call 

Or point them out the strait and narrow road. 

His spirit bore their burdens as his own, 

He healed the sick, restored the sightless eyes. 

He heard the mourner for a loved one moan, 

And bid the dead from out the grave arise. 

In him the spirit ever rests secure, 

For there is one to ease its struggling grief. 

Oh, seek the rest that ever shall endure, 

And you shall find in him the true relief; 

And join with him to succor the distrest, 

And be, like him, forever by them blest. 
—Jones Very. 


Bernard’s Settlement. 


I have found, since we published a paper 
upon ‘‘Convents’’ in this column a few 
weeks ago, that many persons, naturally 
enough, are quite ignorant of the method by 
which, as I said there, the famous Saint 
Bernard civilized Western Europe. 

Bernard was a monk of the Benedictine 
order, who had grown up in what was then 
the more civilized part of Burgundy. The 
greater part of France was in a social condi- 
tion not much above that of the Sioux tribes 
on our Western frontier twenty years ago. 
Bernard, tired perhaps of the formalities and 
introspection of the convent in which he was 
a member, determined that he would make 
himself of use to God and man by introduc- 
ing a higher civilization among the barba- 
rians who were west and north of him. He 
was a born leader, and he persuaded twelve 
other men to join him in his missionary 
plan. As I said in the paper to which I 
alluded just now, they started with their 
picks and spades on their shoulders, singing 
hymns, and went on foot to the Valley of 
Wormwood. This valley was so called, ap- 
parently, from the bitterness of life there; 
and here these new apostles broke ground, 
and made the beginning for the convent after- 
ward so celebrated, which took the name of 
Clairvaux. 

For nearly fifty years I have been trying 
to persuade my friends who were interested 
in foreign missions to establish their work 
in the same way. It has always seemed to 
me that, if, instead of scattering a hundred 
and fifty missionaries at perhaps fifty differ- 
ent points in the world, they would send one 
Christian community of a hundred and fifty 
families into a place which they wanted to 
open up to the light and life of God and 
heaven, they would attain results more akin 
to their ideas. The triumph of Christianity 
has been in its power of bringing men to- 
gether to bear each other’s burdens. This is 
exactly what is not possible when a man and 
his wife and his child are, so to speak, 
dumped on the shore of an island whose 
language they do not understand, whose man- 
ners they have to change, where they cannot 
bear another’s man’s burdens, and where 
it is very likely the natives will not bear 
theirs. 

The*Moravians (who, with the single ex- 
ception of the Waldenses, have been the 
most successful missionary church the mod- 
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ern world has known) acted wholly upon this 
principle. If the Moravians wanted to 
Christianize Pennsylvania, they called to- 
gether in Germany a body of people who 
were willing to go and Christianize Pennsyl- 
vania. It was not necessary that those men 
should read the Scripture in the original. It 
was not necessary that they should have re- 
ceived any ordination from a person ordained 
by a person who had been ordained by some- 
body else. It was only necessary that they 
should love Christ and wish to establish his 
gospel in Pennsylvania. If a ship-builder 
wished to do this, he came. If a _ baker 
wished to do it, he came. If a man skilled 
in hoeing and reaping wished to do it, he 
came. And so they built their ship to- 
gether; and, when their ship was ready, they 
got into it and sailed. And, when they ar- 
rived in Pennsylvania, they were able to 
show to Delaware or Lenape, or anybody 
else who was loafing around, what was a 
Christian community. They worked the 
marvels which they worked, not only in 
Pennsylvania, but in forty other places, by 
thus going ¢ogether about their work. 

To go back to Bernard. He did the same 
thing: he established a home where was law. 
Better than that, it was Christian law. It 
happened, therefore, that he had food when 
nobody else had food, and that the starving 
savages, as it is fair to call them, came to 
him for food. The ignorant savages watched 
the processes of agriculture, and learned how 
to till their farms. Probably enough, by 
what would seem to the theorist high-handed 
methods, Bernard and his friends adminis- 
tered law, as wise men can administer it 
where disunited savages are around them. 
So the convent of Clairvaux became more 
and more the centre of light and civilization 
for that region. 

Bernard, by a law which most of us have 
occasion to test, became older and older. 
He had more and more monks eager to come 
into his community. As the community en- 
larged, he sent off one and another man of 
his own spirit westward, northward, and 
north-westward. It was these men who es- 
tablished the ‘‘settlements’’ in different parts 
of France, England, and Ireland, which are 
now known, perhaps, by ecclesiastical names, 
and which, in the darkest period of what we 
call the Dark Ages, began the civilization 
which is the civilization of Europe to-day. 

Precisely why the people who establish 
missions prefer to send out one lonely man 
or one lonely family, to be the scorn and 
contempt of the people around them, I have 
never found out. I like to think that at the 
present time we are on a better drift. And, 
whenever people tell me of Dorothea House, 
of Denison House, of Lincoln House, or 
Rivington House, I like to recall what has 
come from the brave settlement of Bernard 
and his companions while Richard I. was 
learning how he should polish a cuirass. It 
seems to me that the same process may go 
farther. And, if we succeed in establishing 
our settlement on some farm which has not 
been able to support itself under the laws of 
competition which are now reigning, I shall 
hope that the settlement may justify similar 
experiments in the future. 

Epwarp E. HALE. 
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The Prison Congress. 


The best session of the National Prison 
Association was held this month in Indian- 
apolis that has ever been held, according to 
those who were there. It was not that new 
themes were discussed so much as that old 
themes were well handled, and that princi- 
ples, not details, were under consideration. 
Charles Dudley Warner made the long jour- 
ney to reiterate his convictions on the sub- 
ject of prison reform, and showed what 
strange people the Americans are, that sixty 
or eighty thousand criminally disposed per- 
sons should so terrorize seventy millions that 
they dare not sleep o’ nights, unless, like 
prisoners themselves, they should be shut 
behind bars and bolts. Till the determined 
thief and burglar shall be shut up, and kept 
shut up till he brings forth fruits meet for 
repentance, this sort of thing must go on. 
Society cannot properly be protected except 
by the reformation of those who will reform 
and by the permanent sequestration of all 
others. Then, with adequate preventive 
work, there may be hope for the primitive 
reposeful nights, when one could sleep with 
open doors and windows, and fear no evil. 

The New York law was more or less dis- 
cussed, which allows any or all of the prisons 
and jails to engage in industries for any 
state, municipal or county institution in the 
State. At present the prisons cannot begin 
to fill the orders they receive; but that is 
partly because the county prisons are not yet 
engaged in these industries, thanks to politi- 
cians, and partly because the whole thing is 
as yet much like a new broom, sweeping all 
things clean. After five years it will be 
more easily decided whether this vast experi- 
ment is one that may wisely be adopted by 
other States. Several are considering the 
propriety of doing so. Few prison folk from 
Massachusetts found their way to Indian- 
apolis; but among them was Mrs. Ellen C. 
Johnson of the Reformatory Prison for 
Women, who read an admirable paper before 
the chaplains’ branch of the work. Her 
word is always received with interest and 
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respect, though there is the invariable differ- 
ence of opinion between her and those who 
believe in governing prisons by force, of 
whom there are still many, instead of by 
milder methods, or what used to be called 
“‘moral suasion.’’ The difference is not 
wholly to be accounted for from the fact that 
Mrs. Johnson governs women instead of hard- 
ened men; for there are wardens, like War- 
den Wright of Pennsylvania, who has been at 
the head of a great prison for more than 
thirty years, and has never struck a blow. 

The sanitation of prisons was carefully 
considered, especially in an able paper by 
Dr. Keene of Rhode Island. The figures he 
gave with reference to tuberculosis in prisons 
were startling. Prison life seems to be spe- 
cially favorable for the development of that 
dreadful disease. 

Mr. Z. R. Brockway, the president of the 
association, was not the only representative 
from the Elmira Reformatory. With him 
was Prof. Bates, who gave an exceedingly 
interesting address on the tool processes 
adopted at Elmira, which have resulted so 
favorably in the treatment of men who, but 
for these methods, would not be susceptible 
to parole release. As he described how the 
careful choice and adaptation of sloyd, wood- 
carving, mechanical drawing, and other tool 
processes could develop the latent mathemati- 
cal faculties, and could even help men to 
a better record for demeanor, the conclusion 
was self-evident that such processes, adopted 
as part of the ordinary school system, might 
easily prevent the boys and girls of the land 
from getting into prison. Happily, there 


are here and there attempts at this thing; but. 


the general public as yet is far from seeing 
that this is in the best sense the ounce of 
prevention which is going to save the pound 
of cure. 

When the congress adjourned, it was to 
meet in New Qrleans the 22d of January next. 
Last winter the National Conference of Char- 
ities and Correction held an adjourned meet- 
ing in that city, and not only prepared the 
soil, but set out some very thrifty plants of 
reform of various kinds in the direction of 
prison reform, organized charity, free kin- 
dergartens, and the like. It is proposed to 
have the Prison Association aid in the culti- 
vation of these things, and to that end an 
earnest band of men and women will meet in 
Louisiana this winter. The regular annual 
meeting will be held a year from this time 
in Hartford, Conn.; and Major R. W. 
McCloughry, warden of the Joliet (Ill.) 
prison, will preside. Tones. Bs 


Study at Home. 


A new experiment in library work is that 
undertaken by the Anna Ticknor Library 
Association, Trinity Court, Dartmouth 
Street, Boston. Miss Ticknor’s name will 
at once recall to many the society founded 
by her for the Encouragement of Study at 
Home, the pioneer correspondence organiza- 
tion in this country. At her death the so- 
ciety was dissolved; but her fellow-workers, 
unwilling to have the work entirely given 
up, formed a library association for the pur- 


pose of lending books, photographs, and 
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scientific material to students in their homes. 
No person is too far away to profit by this 
association, as almost everything is sent by 
mail, so that ohe of the most valuable privi- 
leges of a large city is brought to any one 
ready to pay the small fee of two cents a day 
and return postage. A few persons, by club- 
bing together, can get them more cheaply. 
$5 paid in advance will give the right to 
borrow five books for three months, changing 
the books as often as may be wished. 
library is as yet small; but it is well chosen, 
and has little waste material. It is espe- 
cially rich in books of history, art, and Eng- 
lish literature. The collections of photo- 
graphs are not easily duplicated anywhere, 
and include examples of the best schools of 
painting, as well as illustrations of ancient 
sculpture and architecture. 

The association does not confine itself to 
lending books and illustrations, but also sells 
lists of courses of study on almost any sub- 
ject. In addition to those on history, litera- 
ture, and the fine arts, there are others on 
sanitary science, practical charity, civics, 
physical geography, and geology, and two 
special lists on botany and zodlogy prepared 
for young people. These lists are sold for 
ten cents each 


Boston Moral Education Association. 
_ The first meeting of the season will be 
held Friday, November 11, at 3 P.M., at 
Legion of Honor Hall, 200 Huntington 
Avenue. There will be an opening address 
by the president, Rev. Mary T. Whitney, 
and an address upon ‘‘The Influence of War 
upon Morals’’ by Rev. William E. Barton, 
D.D., followed by discussion. Tea will be 
served at the close. The meeting is open to 
the public, and all are cordially invited. 
This is the first of a series of monthly meet- 
ings to be held the second Friday of each 
month, at the same place and hour. The 
following are some of the topics to be con- 


sidered: ‘‘Political Morality,’’ ‘‘Special 
Moral Instruction,’’ ‘‘Relation of Art to 
Moral Education,’’ ‘‘Moral Influence of 


Physical Culture,’’ ‘‘Industrial Education.’’ 


The, 
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Boston Letter. 


The undertow, setting out from the little 
Back Bay of Boston toward ‘‘the boundless 
deep’’ of liberal thought, is manifesting 
itself in many eddies upon the surface. 
Those who like it, whose hearts are set in 
that direction, feel the current, and rejoice. 
Others cry out, and are filled with fear. The 
Transcript, our old family daily, had a 
happy little editorial, designed to call atten- 
tion to one of these eddies, entitled ‘‘ Hell 
disappearing.’?’ It said, ‘‘The trend of sen- 
timent in what are known as Evangelical 
churches is strongly in the direction of a full 
and complete relinquishment of the obnox- 
ious doctrine of everlasting future punish- 
ment.’’ Then, in quite joyous phraseology, 
the Zranscrift proceeded to describe what it 
recognized as a vigorous indication of its 
statement. It said, ‘‘The able editor of ‘our 
serious neighbor,’ the Congregationalist, is 
in pursuit of some way out of a belief in the 
doctrine,’’ and quotes from a recent editorial 
in that widely read religious weekly, as fol- 
lows :— 

‘Those who have accepted the doctrine of 
the eternal punishment of the wicked have 
usually done so because they have understood 
Jesus Christ to declare that doctrine to be 
true. Those who deny that doctrine have - 
usually tried to show that the words of Christ 
on that subject have some other than their 
natural and obvious meaning. But a more 
logica] method is that of deciding the ques- 
tion of doctrine independently of Christ’s 
teaching, and thus showing that, if he was 
as well informed concerning the future world 
as intelligent men now are, he could not 
have taught that future punishment is eter- 
nal. This method appears to be growing in 
favor. We think it is the most convincing 
form of argument yet advanced against a 
doom which many Christians cannot bring 
themselves to believe has ever been or ever 
will be authoritatively pronounced against 
any one.’’ 

I think readers of the Register, though 
quite understanding that the editor of the 
Congregationalist speaks ironically, will read- 
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ily agree that the Zranscrip/ hit upon a very 
decided eddy, the force of which is indicated 
by the loud cry of horror which has gone up 
from those who, admitting the current, de- 
plore it with great feeling. Among these 
Dr. Withrow, on the celebrated Park Street 
corner, as I have previously suggested in 
these columns we might expect, comes to the 
front as the chivalric defender of ancient 
Orthodoxy, and preaches a sermon in which 
he deeply regrets that the Congregationalist 
article was ever published, cries out against 
the tendency to accept doctrine other than 
that of the infallible Scripture, and de- 
clares the doctrine of eternal punishment 
is taught by Jesus Christ, and therefore 
must be accepted by every Christian. This 
little affair is entirely among our friends. 
Unitarians are not brought into it. The 
Scriptural spirit of Jesus we love and seek to 
obey, but the Scriptural letter carries no 
compulsion to our souls. It seems hard, 
however, to suggest that the Congregational- 
ist should not have published its article. It 
was good copy: if for no other department, 
it would by many have_been regarded as de- 
cidedly lively ‘‘news.’’ 

Another vigorous eddy is making itself felt 
in the popular Sunday evening services con- 
ducted by Rev. Benjamin Fay Mills, lately 
an orthodox evangelist, and now a Unitarian 
gospel preacher. These services are held in 
Hollis Street Theatre, and are proving ex- 
tremely valuable. Well organized, skilfully 
planned, admirably adapted to a high-class 
popular demand, accompanied by hearty 
chorus singing, and thrilled through and 
through with the devout earnestness of the 
preacher, it is little wonder that large, at- 
tentive audiences gather at every service. 
But, for outside testimony to the power of 
the liberalizing current Mr. Mills is here 
creating, nothing could be more convincing 
than the terrific cry sent up by Dr. A. H. 
Plumb, a well-known Congregational minis- 
ter in Roxbury. It is stated that he received 
many letters from troubled laymen who 
wanted a reply to the teaching of Mr. Mills 
from some good orthodox preacher in whom 
they had confidence. Dr. Plumb chose the 
occasion when it so chanced that Col. Inger- 
soll was lecturing in Boston, and so linked 
in his pulpit utterance the names of Mills 
and Ingersoll as ‘‘twin prophets of evil.’’ 
Startling as such a connection of the two 
names must be to any one who has the least 
knowledge of the beauty, sweetness, comfort, 
and strength of the glad gospel message Mr. 
Mills proclaims, Dr. Plumb preserved some 
delicacy of distinction by declaring that, 
while Ingersoll is ‘‘coarse and blasphemous, ’’ 
Mr. Mills is ‘‘smooth and treacherous. ’’ 
The whole discourse was simply a vigorous 
indication that the tide of liberalism is 
being felt. And not Dr. Plumb nor all the 
ranks of Orthodoxy can stem it. 

Our local conferences in the suburbs of the 
city seem to be alive to the stream that is 
flowing. The Norfolk Conference is con- 
ducting missionary meetings at the Milton 
edge of the city, where, in a hall in Matta- 
pan, a series of sermons on ‘‘Our Faith’’ are 
being preached during successive Sunday 
evenings. Within the circle of our Boston 
churches, vigorous activities indicate the up- 
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lifting power of the ocean swell. At the 
First Church the newly installed pastor, be- 
ginning his first season’s work as a Unita- 
rian minister, finds, in the many well-organ- 
ized branches of the society’s wide-spread 
philanthropic, missionary, and other move- 
ments, a great and important enterprise ready 
for his effort and inspiration; for the Year 
Book of our historic First Church is a mar- 
vel of well-planned city enterprises. Mr. 
Fells has already shown, by his brave aban- 
donment of the supporting arms of the old 
faith and by the spiritual power of his new 
message to us who are old Unitarians, that 
he is moved by that impelling impulse from 
on high which cannot be ignored. 

At Arlington Street the Sunday afternoon 
vesper services are diffusing the knowledge 
and promoting the interests of pure Chris- 
tianity among great congregations. Dr. 
Charles G. Ames has begun a somewhat 
novel movement, and one that is sure to at- 
tract a large attendance, by announcing a 
series of Monday evening lectures on ‘‘As- 
pects of Religious Thought.’’ Among the 
topics are ‘‘Rationalism,’’ ‘‘Christian Sci- 
ence,’’ ‘‘Atheism,’’ etc. The furthest stir 
showing the direction of the current may be 
seen over in East Boston, where at the 
Church of Our Father, while temporarily 
without leadership, the earnest people, feeling 
that they must not be idle, have organized 
a chorus choir of fifty voices. Whoever goes 
to take up the ministry of this Dr. Cud- 
worth’s once famous church will surely have 
a jubilant reception. 
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Religious Intelligence. 


American Unitarian Association. 


The field activities of the officers of the 
Association for the past six weeks have been 
as follows: The field agent has continued his 
work in the Missouri Valley, maintaining 
the services at Kansas City, visiting North 
Platte, Neb., counselling and helping at 
Lawrence, Kan., Beatrice and Lincoln, Neb., 
and St. Joseph, Mo. Rev. J. L. Marsh of 
Saco, Me., has been sent by the Association 
to Lincoln, and has preached there for a 
month. He has received a call to the charge 
of the church. Rev. S. M. Crothers, as the 
representative of the Association, has made 
a missionary journey through the West, vis- 
iting the State Conferences of Iowa, Minne- 
sota, Illinois, and Michigan, preaching in 
St. Paul and Chicago, and installing Dr. 
Diven at St. Paul and Mr. White at Duluth. 
Rev. A. L. Hudson of Buffalo is to be the 
delegate of the Association at the Ohio Con- 
ference at Toledo; and Rev. E. B. Leavitt 
of Washington has preached as the Associa- 
tion’s representative at Chattanooga, Tenn. 
The secretary has represented the Association 
at the Ministers’ Institute at Buffalo and at 
the Southern Conference at Louisville. He 
has taken part in five installation services, 
preaching the sermons in three instances. 
These services were at Middleboro and Am- 
herst, Mass., Providence, R.I., Brooklyn, 
N.Y., and Louisville, Ky. He has also 
preached at Northampton, Cohasset, Scituate, 
Winthrop, and Cambridge, Mass., and Wash- 
ington, D.C., and has made addresses at 
Buffalo, Brooklyn, Medford, Roslindale, the 
Southern Conference at Louisville, and at 
the South Middlesex Club. It is the desire 
of the Association to be officially represented 
at all conferences. It is impossible for the 
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secretary to attend all such gatherings; but, 
wherever possible, a director or other author- 
ized representative will attend, if invited. 

The secretary is absent so much from the 
office that those wishing interviews with him 
will do well to make special appointment. 
The withdrawal from the field of the superin- 
tendents, necessitated by the poverty of the 
Association, throws a great burden of field 
work upon the secretary; and it is impossi- 
ble for him to meet all the demands upon his 
time. There is occasionally complaint that 
the secretary has not visited-—this or that 
church; but it should be noted that, if he 
were to preach in a different church every 
Sunday in the year, it would still take him 
nearly seven years to visit all. The secre- 
tary desires to meet the churches, and to 
serve them in every way possible, but re- 
quests the patience and forbearance of the 
parishes, as well as their sympathy and aid, 
in the discharge of his duties. 

SAMUEL A. ELIoT, Sec’y. 


The Sunday School. 


“*Sunday Afternoons for the Children’’ is 
the title of an address which Mrs. E. F. 
Soule of Haverhill has been giving with suc- 
cess before teachers’ and mothers’ clubs. 
The paper is full of helpful suggestions for 
mothers. Mrs. Soule will also speak to such 
clubs on any of the following subjects: 
‘“‘The Education of the Child,’’ ‘‘Is Life 
Worth Living?’’ ‘‘Consecration,’’ ‘‘The 
Music of the World.’’ 


The next Channing Hall ‘‘Talk’’ will be 
given at 25 Beacon Street on Saturday, 
November 12, at half-past two o’clock, by 
Rev. James De Normandie. Subject, ‘‘Eter- 
nal Laws.’’ Rev. Mr. Dole finished his 
three ‘‘Talks’’ on October 29, having treated 
in avery interesting manner the first three 
topics of the current lessons. Mr. De Nor- 
mandie will now follow with three ‘‘Talks,’’ 
covering November 12, 26, and December Io. 
All are welcome. 


The new Christmas Service just out, pub- 


lished by the Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety, contains six carols composed especially 
for this service,—five by Mr. Eben H. 
Bailey and one by Miss Elizabeth U. Emer- 
son. The words for the songs are by Rev. 
Edward A. Horton. The music is appro- 


‘priate to Christmas, being bright and melo- 


dious. Titles of the carols are as follows: 
‘‘March on! march on!’’ which ought to 
make a stirring processional; ‘‘The Christ- 
mas Story’’; ‘‘Hark! the Bells!’’ ‘‘Lo! the 
Call!’’ ‘‘Christmas Light’’; and ‘‘Hail the 
Day!’’ Price 5 cents a single copy, or $4 
per hundred. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Society is 
thinking of keeping on hand _stereopticon 
slides to lend, to illustrate Biblical subjects. 
Any suggestions will gladly be received at 
headquarters with regard to the subjects and 
any other points connected with the plan. 
The directors are somewhat in doubt as to 
the real demand for such pictures. It would 
be a help if some of the schools who are 
interested in the matter would write to Rev. 
Alfred R. Hussey, West Roxbury, Mass., 
indicating how far the desire may extend 
for the carrying out of this plan. No one 
seems to know how many churches and Sun- 
day-schools are equipped with a stereopticon. 
The Sunday School Society would not under- 
take to furnish a stereopticon, but might 
keep the slides on hand to rent at a mere 
nominal price. What light can be thrown on 


this project? 


The Christian Register 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


NOTES. 


By an accident the topic aids for Novem- 
ber 13 and 20 were reversed in date of issue. 

The Unitarian Word and Work will be 
issued November 15 and copies mailed 
promptly. Persons wishing additional copies 
will confer a favor by sending names and 
addresses to the national secretary. 


TOPIC AND REFERENCES. * 


November 13, ‘‘Ministry of the Beauti- 
ful’’: Ps. xcvi. 9; Matt. vi. 28, 29. 

Beauty is excellence of color, form, and 
personal spirit. The beautiful is that which 
is full of the excellence of color, form, or 
personal spirit. The beautiful, as thus de- 
fined, is an ever-present reality, and effi- 
ciently ministers to men. That is to say, it 
attracts and pleases and satisfies men, and 
helps them morally and spiritually. 

The beautiful attracts and satisfies men, 
and makes them joyous. 

The beautiful in zature does this. The 
shapely sea-shell, the delicate fern, the 
richly colored rose, the bright autumn foli- 
age, the haze-mantled hills, the starry 
heavens, and hundreds of other natural ob- 


* Prepared by the Weld Union, Hyde Park, Mass. 
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jects and phenomena easily get the attention 
of most men, and give to them, on their 
zsthetic side, rare pleasure, and supreme 
satisfaction. 

The beautiful in art does this. Fine 
neediework, rare paintings, lifelike statuary, 
skilful landscape - gardening, grand cathe- 
drals, and many other results of human genius 
gratify the onlooker, and produce in him a 
sense of quiet joy that his brothers have such 
strong conceptions of beauty, and can express 
them in such attractive forms. 

Vhe beautiful in Zersonal spirit does this. 
The sweet child, the manly boy, the man 
and woman of good disposition, the emi- 
nently moral and spiritual people, are very 
satisfying to lofty-minded men to look upon; 
for they recognize in these qualities ‘‘the 
beauty of holiness’? without which no person 
pleases any good man. 

To show the influence upon men of beauty 
in nature, art, and soul needs no illustra- 
tions. All people of normal development 
feel the power and the stimulus of such in- 
fluence. 

The beautiful uplifts men, and makes them 
more moral and spiritual. The beautiful in 
nature does this. Rev. Robert Collyer tells 
the following story: A rough and dissolute 
man once guided a party of travellers through 
a section of the Rocky Mountains. One 
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night there was a glorious sunset. The rough 
guide and a lady of the party stood a little 
removed from the encampment, watching the 
beautiful sight. Suddenly the dissolute man 
of the settlements turned to the lady, and, 
raising his hat, said to her, with reverential 
air, ‘‘Madam, how can anybody think there 
is no God after such a scene as that?’’ 
While the influence of the sunset remained in 
his soul, that man was a good man and a 
religious man. 

The beautiful in az does this. 

While illustrations supporting this state- 
ment are not easy to find, it yet must be 
true; for beauty is truth, and truth is always 
strengthening to morals and true religion. 
R. W. Emerson says, ‘‘All high beauty has 
a moral element in it, and I find the antique 
sculpture as ethical as Marcus Antoninus.’’ 
The sage is right. By no means is it possi- 
ble for us to think of art as having no influ- 
ence or a bad influence on a man’s higher 
life. It mst help men morally and spirit- 
ually, 

The beautiful in personal spirit does this. 


‘And on this earth are lovely souls 
That softly look with aidful eyes.’’ 


How strong the influence for good of one 
great soul over a weaker brother! How effec- 
tive the ministration of superior soul-beauty! 
Rev. John Clifford tells the following inci- 
dent in a recently published article: ‘‘When 
Frederick Arnold was writing the Life of 
Robertson of Brighton, he went down to 
Brighton for the purpose of collecting anec- 
dotes. He went into a bookseller’s shop 
on Abbey Mall, and found that the proprie- 
tor had been used to attend on Robertson’s 
ministry, and had in his possession a por- 
trait. He said: ‘Do you see that picture? 
Whenever I am tempted to be mean, I run 
into this back parlor, and look at it: Then, 
whenever I feel afraid of meeting difficulty, 
I come and look into his eyes; and they put 
a new force into me.’ ”’ 

Jesus Christ is the fullest of soul-beauty 
of all men. That beauty will attract and 
uplift every soul in the world before God is 
done with us here. 

So ministers the beautiful to us in nature, 
art, and personal spirit. Let each of us say, 
as the poet says :— 


“*T follow Beauty: of her train am I,— 
Beauty, whose voice is earth and sea and 
air, — 
Who Serveth, and her hands for all things 
ply, 4 
Who reigneth, and her throne is every- 
where. ”’ 
REFERENCES. 
Beclweilic Lise ks. Suvi 28 Toa, xvi. 


12; bs. 1. 25) Ezra xviv 043% [say aki.) 3" Ps. 
xc. 17; R. W. Emerson’s ‘‘Society and Sol- 


itude,’’ “Essay: on Axt,’? ‘Conduct of 
Life,’’ ‘‘Essay on Beauty,’’ and poem, 
‘*Beauty’’; William Watson’s poem, 


‘*Beauty’s Metempsychosis’’; W. H. Car- 
ruth’s poem, ‘‘Each in his own Tongue.’’ 


Church News. 


Announcements. 

Women’s Alliance: The permanent address 
of Miss L. Freeman Clarke, the chairman of 
the Study Class Committee of the Women’s 
Alliance, is 91 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, 
Mass. Mrs. B. R. Bulkeley, 26 Broadway, 
Beverly, Mass., has charge of the lists of 
papers offered for lending or reading to dif- 
ferent branches of the Women’s Alliance, 
and will send a list to any Alliance Branch 
which desires it. Please make this applica- 
tion directly to Mrs. Bulkeley, as above. 


Boston.—South Congregational Church: 
At the morning service on Sunday, Novem- 
ber 13, Rev. W. W. Fenn will preach. 


The Christian Register 


Ministers’ Monday Club, November 14, 
10.30 A.M.: Rev. Henry F. Bond will pre- 
side. Rev. J. H. Whitmore will give the 
address on ‘‘Justice.’’ The public invited. 


The Alliance Branch of the New South 
Society meets at the home of Mrs. DeWitt, 
‘‘The Chatham,’’ 68 West Concord Street, 
suite 3, the second and fourth Friday even- 
ings of each month, at 7.45. Rev. L. B. 
Macdonald of Concord, Mass., will give a 
talk of his mission to the West Indies, 
Friday evening, November 25. 


Roxbury, All Souls’ Church, Rev. H. T. 
Secrist: The parish paper, the Visztor, is- 
sued by this church, announces the subject 
of the pastor’s sermon for Sunday, November 
13, ‘‘What the Unity of God means.’’ The 
Sunday-school is reported as being full of 


interest. The Alliance is studying ‘‘Relig- 
ious Beliefs. ”’ 
Athol, Mass.—Second Church, Rev. 


C. G. Horst: The Women’s Alliance had 
a red-letter day November 3. A number of 
neighboring Alliances were invited. The 
meeting opened at 11 A.M. Rev. Mrs. Whit- 
ney, president of the Massachusetts Moral 
Education Association, read a fine paper on 
‘*Moral Education.’’ Lunch was served at 
12.30. At 1.30 Mrs. Emily A. Fifield, sec- 
retary of the National Alliance, read a most 


delightful paper on. ‘‘The Alliance and 
Women’s Clubs.’’ (Every Alliance should 
hear it.) Mrs. Sutton, of Athol Centre, 


read a very spiritual paper on ‘‘The Real 
Presence.’’ The day was concluded by a 
paper on ‘‘The Alliance and the Minister, ’’ 
by Rev. Walter E. Lane of Boston. 


Bangor, Me.—Independent Congregational 
Society, Rev. Seth C. Beach: On October 30 
we had Rev. Pitt Dillingham of the Caihoun 
Colored School to preach, making it very 
convenient for our pastor to attend the Min- 
isters’ Institute at Buffalo. Although it was 
a disagreeable Sunday, there was a good con- 
gregation, who had much to say in praise of 
Mr. Dillingham. On Friday, November 11, 
the first parish sociable will be held, con- 
sisting of a baked-bean supper, followed by 
dancing and other entertainments. 


Hingham, Mass.— First, Second, and 
Third Churches, Rev. J. W. Day and Rey. 
C. H. Porter: A series of evening services, 
which began October 2, is being held alter- 
nately in the three Unitarian churches of the 
town. Rev. C. H. Porter, Rev. J. W. Day, 
Rev. James De Normandie, D.D., Rev. 
E. R. Shippen, and Rev. J. C. Jaynes have 
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preached on these occasions. The Fort- 
nightly Club will follow a programme of 
readings from modern stories and plays, 
holding ten meetings through the winter and 
spring. 

Kalamazoo, Mich.—The People’s Church 
of this city has called Rev. E. E. Carr to 
the pulpit left vacant by the resignation of 
Mrs. Crane. Mr. Carr has been in the 
Methodist ministry for about ten years, and 
has gradually grown out of the theological 
limitations of that denomination. His last 
settlement was at Danville, Ill. ; and, at his 
own request, he received an honorable dis- 
missal from the Methodist fellowship at the 
last meeting of its conference. He leaves 
his old fellowship with the kindest feeling 
toward the ministers of that faith. He has 
not yet made any formal application to the 
Committee of Fellowship, though he had 
seen one member of it and some of our other 
liberal workers; and he has left a most favor- 
able impression on all whom he met, and 
their best wishes go with him in his new 
and important position. We trust that he 
may carry on successfully the many helpful 
institutions started by Mrs. Crane’s ten years 
of fruitful and unstinted labor. 


Marlboro, Mass.—Second Parish, Edward 
F. Hayward: Our church in Marlboro begins 
the year with a freshly painted edifice and 
a new catalogue of its library, which latter 
now numbers between three and four thou- 
sand volumes, most of them standard books. 
The Knights Excelsior start upon their sixth 
year with unabated interest. This society 
for boys was started by the pastor, Mr. 
Hayward, five years ago; and it has grown 
to about forty members, including boys from 
every church in thecity. Its activities are 
varied; and a great deal of good has been 
accomplished, besides interesting the boys 
and holding them together in social and 
philanthropic work. At the present time 
there are representatives of this society in 
Harvard, Dartmouth, Amherst, Brown, the 
Institute of Technology, and the Worcester 
Polytechnic. A branch was started last year 
in Meadville, Pa. ; and part of its programme 
has been adopted in other places. The 
Young People’s Religious Union has a mem- 
bership of forty-five, and a considerably. 
larger attendance at its meetings, although it 
has been organized only a short time. There 
is to be a Sunday night rally meeting soon, 
in which the local Universalist and neighbor- 
ing unions of our own body will join. The 
meetings of the union alternate with vesper 
services, which are very largely attended. 


PERSIAN, TURKISH, and INDIA. 


Carpets“Rugs 


We are opening a large lot of Oriental Carpets and 
Rugs of Rare Designs and Colorings and a great 


variety of sizes. 


As it is getting late in the season, 


we have marked these goods at very low prices. 
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Needham, Mass.— First Church, Rev. 
Philip S. Vhacher: The Wellesley Congre- 
gational Church (Trinitarian) recently in- 
vited Rev. Philip S. Thacher of the Need- 
ham First Congregational Church (Unita- 
rian) to be one of the speakers at its 
centennial celebration. He was introduced 
aS a representative of the mother church, 
‘‘which, after the departure of the daughter, 
became somewhat bewildered, and wandered 
from the straight and narrow path cf Ortho- 
doxy into Unitarian fields.’’ The utmost 
cordiality was expressed by the ministers 
and people, and the occasion was a very 
pleasant one. The twelfth anniversary of the 
King’s Daughters and six other ‘‘I. H. N.’’ 
bands connected with the First Church was 
observed on Sunday evening, October 30. 
Each band gave a report and a solo or reci- 
tation, followed by an address by Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale, which was greatly en- 
joyed. 


Quincy, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. E. C. 
Butler: Mr. Henry H. Faxon, a member of 
this church, has generously surprised the 
Protestant churches of the surrounding neigh- 
borhood,—twenty-one in number, represent- 
ing eight different forms of faith,—by the 
gift to each of a check for $100, to be ex- 
pended for ‘‘the advancement of pure relig- 
ious faith, the promotion ot honest politics, 
and the extension of social enjoyment.’’ 


Springfield, Mass.—Church of the Unity, 
Rev. Bradley Gilman: On the Sunday even- 
ings in November will be given by the pastor 
four lectures on ‘‘The Religion of Four 
Famous Sceptics,’’— Montaigne, Voltaire, 
Paine, and Shelley. The Women’s Alliance 
issue a most attractive literary programme for 
the season, an afternoon tea following each 
meeting. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Unity Church, Rev. 
F, L. Hosmer: Mr. W. S. Sheldon of the 
Ethical Culture Society, in exchange with 
Mr. Hosmer, will occupy the pulpit on Sun- 
day, November 13, and take for his subject 
‘* Agassiz, the Religious Scientist.’’ 


Yarmouth, Me.— The Central Church, 
Rev. O. K. Crosby: On the morning of 
Sunday, October 23, the pastor, by request, 
repeated his sermon on ‘‘The Social Relations 
of Jesus to the People, and of the Different 
Parties to Each Other.’’ In the evening a 
fine harvest concert was given before an audi- 
ence of over three hundred. Among the 
audience were members of the orthodox, 
Methodist, and Baptist churches, who showed 
a most kindly and appreciative spirit. The 
audiences since the opening of the church in 
September, both at the morning and evening 
services, have been largely on the increase. 
The young men of the society are showing a 
great amount of interest in the evening ser- 


vices. 


Southern Conference of Unitarian 
Churches.—A most memorable conference 
of these widely separated, almost isolated 
churches was held in the city of Louisville 
on the 27th and 28th of October. It was a 
‘‘four-square’’ conference in two senses,— 
‘geographically, for Washington, D.C., 

’ Charleston, S.C., New Orleans, La., and 
Louisville, Ky., were its territorial bounda- 
ries; spiritually, because our great principles 
of love, unity, good-fellowship, and mis- 

sionary enterprise were its characteristics. 
Rey. Messrs. Whitman, Vail, Ham, Pierce, 
Taylor, Leavitt, and Eliot, together with the 
mission preachers, Dukes of North Carolina 
and Gibson of Florida, were there; also Mrs. 
Dix of the Women’s Alliance, Mrs. Moss of 
St. Louis, ex- president of the Southern 
Branch Alliance, and Miss Fiéld of Cincin- 
nati, the newly elected president of the 
Southern Branch Alliance. It was an honest, 
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brave, enthusiastic gathering of faithful men 
and women, devoted heart and soul to the 
cause of liberal Christianity in America as 
administered by the Unitarian Church, —hon- 
est, because the facts of our weak and _strug- 
gling cause in the South were looked squarely 
in the face; brave, because no one flinched 
in his or her purpose to make that cause 
strong and effective in the near future; en- 
thusiastic, in that the spirit of the new and 
affirmative Unitarianism found utterance in 
all our meetings. It was, in no sense, an 
‘essay’? conference: it was an affair of 
spiritual business from beginning to end. 
‘*Not slothful in business, fervent in spirit, 
serving the Lord’’ to the best of its under- 
standing and ability, is the whole story of 
this inspiring gathering of frontier churches. 

On the evening of the 27th the installation 
of Rev. A. W. Littlefield as minister of the 
Church of the Messiah at Louisville was 
held. It was a most ‘beautiful service, im- 
pressive with the dignity of our spiritual, 
rational, Christian faith. The South, 
through the lips of Rev. Messrs. Whitman, 
Ham, Pierce, Taylor, and Vail, welcomed 
the New Englander to the privileges and 
endeavor of this field for the sowing of the 
seed of liberal Christianity. Rev. S. A. 
Eliot preached a glorious sermon; and the 
aged Dr. Heyward of Louisville, pastor 
emeritus of the church and apostle and saint 
of the free gospel of. Christ to this commu- 
nity for more than half a century, offered 
a prayer rich in all ‘‘spiritual benediction 
and grace.’’ Resolutions expressing our 
sense of loss in the removal by death of 
Rev. Mr. Forbush, late of Memphis, were 
passed. He labored well and faithfully for 


a cause that would surely be a ‘‘ldst’’ one 


but for the fidelity of the earnest few, among 
which Mr. Forbush was a most worthy asso- 
ciate. Good meetings of the Women’s Alli- 
ance were held, and competent officers of the 
conference were chosen for the ensuing year, 
our president and genuine leader, Mr. Hart- 
well of the Louisville church, leading the 
list. It would have done our richly blessed 
Eastern Unitarians good to have listened to 
this man’s brave, fearless, and hopeful ad- 
dress of welcome to the conference. If a 
hundred of our Unitarian business men, such 
as Mr. Hartwell, could come together and 
know one another, and work practically and 
sympathetically, the new Unitarianism of 
love and faith and affirmation would soon 
make great headway in our American life, 
that so needs inspiring principles and manly 
truth to save it from the dangers of material- 
ism and negation that so threaten it at times. 

The conference closed with a platform 
meeting, most ably addressed by Rev. E. B. 
Leavitt of Washington, Rev. W. S. Vail of 
Atlanta, and Rev. S. A. Eliot of—not Bos- 
ton, but of all Unitarian America. 


Iowa Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Independent Churches met at De- 
corah, October 25-27. Owing to the meeting 
being at so inaccessible a place and the 
weather being so very unfavorable, there were 
not as many delegates present as usual; but 
the three days’ session was _ nevertheless 
packed with business and with interesting 
and helpful discussions. 

A board meeting was held Tuesday after- 


Business Notices. 


Worth Knowing’ About.—There seems to be a 
general misunderstanding as to the cost of a china cabinet. 
Very few persons are aware how fine a cabinet can be 
procured for a very few dollars in these days of low prices 
on household furniture. One of the popular inexpensive 
china cabinets. of to-day is shown in another column in 
the announcement of the Paine Furniture Company. We 
understand that they are having a great demand for this 
cabinet by reason of its low cost, and it is certainly one 
of the most beautiful patterns which has been offered in 


the last half-dozen years, 
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Among the importations of Jones, McDuffee & Strat- 
ton will be seen the tall taper altar vases for church deco- 
ration. Also beautiful plant pots and pedestals for palms 
and chrysanthemums. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Hddresses. 


THE address of Rev. A. D. Mayo during 


the autumn will be Hotel Venice, 36 West Newton Street, 
Boston. 


THE address of Rey. George M. Bodge for 


the winter is 17 Gladstone Street, Orient Heights, East 
Boston. 


THE address of Rev. Theodore C. Williams 


will be 297 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Marriages. 


In Warwick, 2oth ult., by Rev. Margaret B. Barnard, 
Frank H. Proctor and Myrtie L. Green, both of Warwick. 


Deaths. 


At Fitzwilliam, 4th inst., Stephen Batcheller, aged 68 
years. 


FLOWERS. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 


J. NEWMAN & SONS, 


51 TREMONT STREET. 
ESTABLISHED 1870. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 
Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Established 
1859. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
estzulisbunend. 


LEWIS JONES & SON, 
UNDERTAKERS, 


No. 50 LACRANCE STREET. 


Competent persons in attendance at all hours of the 
day and night. Telephone 665 Oxford. 


A chapel in the building for Funeral Services. 
No charge will be made our patrons for its use. 


SALE 


IN AID OF 


The South End Industrial School 


WILL BE HELD IN THE SCHOOL BUILDING, 
45 BARTLETT STREET, ROXBURY, 


Wednesday, Nov. 16, 1898, 
FROM 10 A.M. to 6 P.M. 


"THE DAUGHTER OF A UNI- 


tarian clergyman, who has spent several years 
in Europe, plays the piano, reads French easily, and is 
a good German scholar, would like a position as reader - 
or secretary in or near Boston. References exchanged. 
Address ‘'X. Y. Z.,” care of the Christian Register. 


NE or twe children under fifteen will be re- 
ceived in a pleasant suburban home. Personal care. 
Home or outside instruction. New York and Boston ref- 
erences. Address 399 Waltham Street, W. Newton, Mass. 


— 
THE GAME OF FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. 


Price 25 cents, postpaid, Address “KE. E. M.,” 
care of Christian Register, 141 Franklin Street, Boston. 
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noon, followed by a ministers’ meeting, in 
which Rev. A. W. Gould gave a review of 
Tiele’s book on ‘‘The Elements of the Sci- 
ence of Religion.’’ The review was dis- 
cussed at considerable length by Rev. A. M. 
Judy and Rev. Elinor E. Gordon. In the 
evening occurred the ordaining service of 
E. M. S. Hodgin, a recent graduate of the 
Meadville Theological School, now minister 
of Unity Church at Humboldt, Ia. The 
Scripture lesson was read and the invoca- 
tion given by Rev. A. G. Wilson of Decorah. 
A very impressive sermon on the work of the 
liberal minister was given by Rev. A. M. 
Judy of Davenport. Rev. Oscar Clute of 
Des Moines gave the ordaining prayer, Rev. 
E. E. Gordon of Iowa City the charge to 
the minister, and Rev. A. W. Gould the 
right hand of fellowship. 

Wednesday forenoon was crowded with 
business.from nine until twelve. The busi- 
ness consisted of the appointing of commit- 
tees, reports from secretary and treasurer, 
reports from various committees, and a gen- 
eral discussion of missionary work. At 
twelve o’clock a devotional meeting was led 
by Miss Mary Collson, minister at Ida 
Grove. At two o’clock in the afternoon a 
paper on ‘‘The Recent Trend of the Liberal 
Church’’ was given by Rev. J. Mulholland 
of Iowa Falls.) The paper was discussed by 
Mr. Horace M. Ferrin and others. From 
three to five the time was given to the con- 
sideration of the Sunday-school. An address 
was given by Rev. A. W. Gould, president of 
the Western Unitarian Sunday School Soci- 
ety, on ‘‘The Needs of the Western Sunday- 
schools.’’ A demand for better trained 
teachers seems to be imperative everywhere. 
Wednesday evening a banquet was given by 
the ladies of the Decorah society, the pro- 
ceeds of which went to the fund for the Hunt- 
ing Memorial Church at Iowa City. 

Thursday forenoon was occupied with re- 
ports from churches and reports from com- 
mittees. The reports from the churches 
were, for the most part, encouraging. Rev. 
Charles Graves has left the conference; but, 
for this one who has left, three others have 
joined the conference. ‘These are Rev. Oscar 
Clute, who has taken up the work at Des 
Moines, Rev. J. Mulholland of the Inde- 
pendent Church at Iowa Falls, which has 
formally joined the conference, and Rev. 
E. M. S. Hodgin, who succeeds Mr. Graves 
at Humboldt. There is an imperative -de- 
mand for at least three more able ministers 
in the State, if the work already begun is to 
be continued. The devotional meeting at 
twelve was led by Rev. James Gorton of 
Sanborn. In the afternoon a paper was read 
by Mrs. Jesse Marsh on ‘‘Church Music.’’ 
Much valuable discussion was brought out by 
the paper. The remainder of the afternoon 
was occupied by the election of officers and 
the transaction of other business. It was 
determined that the work begun last year of 
establishing a Hunting Memorial Church 
Building at [owa City should be carried out, 
and a considerable sum of money was pledged 
for that purpose. The last evening was oc- 
cupied by a platform meeting on the general 
subject, ‘‘Why do not Men go to Church?”’ 
The meeting was participated in by Rev. 
Oscar Clute, Rev. Elinor E. Gordon, Rev. J. 
Imlay, Rev. A. M. Judy, and Rev. James 
Gorton. 

One of the most commendable features of 
the conference was the Wednesday evening 
banquet. This was a feast for the mind and 
heart, as well as for the body. The inspir- 
ing speeches, full of wit and wisdom, and 
the social good time that followed were an 
excellent interlude to the continuous routine 
of business and discussion that occupied the 
conference the rest of the time from nine in 
the morning until ten in the evening. 

Another feature of the conference was the 
presence of Rev. S. M. Crothers of Cam- 
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bridge, Mass., who represented the American 
Unitarian Association, and who gave the con- 
ference the benefit of his inspiring word at 
various times. 

On the whole, the work of the conference 
was very satisfactory; and the delegates and 
ministers returned to their work in various 
parts of the State, feeling that the cause of 
liberal religion is prospering in this the 
banner agricultural State of the Mississippi 
Valley. 


From Other Churches. 


The meeting of the American Missionary 
Association, which, as the Congregationalist 
says, is Congregational in everything except 
its name (meaning, of course, orthodox Con- 
gregational), held its fifty-second annual 
meeting in Concord, N.H., the last week 
in October. The report of the executive 
committee was interesting, as showing the 
amount of work done by this denomination 
in educational missions. It maintains sev- 
enty-one schools in the Southern States, rep- 
resenting nearly twelve thousand pupils. In 
the Indian missions there are eighteen 
churches of a membership a little over one 
thousand. Of the 80 missionaries and teach- 
ers, 32 are Indians. . In the Chinese mission 
on the Pacific Coast there are 1,374 pupils 
in the schools, and 70 professed Christianity 
last year. The twelve schools among the 
Mountain Whites enroll 1,605 students, with 
51 teachers. The financial condition of the 
society is most encouraging. A debt of 
$54,945 has been paid off during the last 
year. Yet the receipts from donations were 
about $30,000 less than the average of the 
last four years,—a statement balanced by the 
fact that receipts from legacies were $33,000 
The 
reports of the various missions were pre- 
sented by active workers in the different 
fields, and by the chairman of the commit- 
tees. The sessions of the conference con- 
tinued through three days, and brought to- 
gether many prominent speakers. The Coz- 
gregationalist speaks of one feature of the 
Women’s} Meeting as quite unusual in char- 
acter. Four women, representing four other 
denominations, were invited to tell what was 
being done by them in missionary work ; and 
the editor adds, ‘‘We have attended a great 
many missionary meetings, but we do not 
recall one where there was such a studied and 
cordial recognition of the work and workers 
of other denominations. ’’ 


A New England Universalist Conference 
has held a three days’ meeting in Roxbury, 
Mass., which is reported as an unqualified 
success. Three hundred delegates attended, 
including a hundred ministers. Large sub- 
jects were discussed, and a catholic spirit 
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Helps to Right Living 


KATHARINE H. NEWCOMB. 


This book contains certain principles of the 
higher spiritual philosophy adapted to the uses 
of life, its purpose being to strengthen charac- 
ter and insure health through the development 
of the interior consciousness. Each chapter is 
the brief sketch of a lesson given in the regular 
Wednesday Classes at the writer’s home. 


52 Chapters. Cloth, $1.25, postpaid. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 Franklin Street, . - - Boston. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-fourth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1898-99. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


Now ready: 
1. Wrestling with God. 
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141 Franklin Street, - - - Boston. 
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was manifested. Dr. Philip S. Moxom an- 
swered to an invitation to speak on ‘‘The 
Ministry and Social Reform,’’ and was re- 
ceived with great cordiality. The meeting 
seems to have filled the delegates with hope 
and courage, and to have left thein in a fine 
glow of enthusiasm. The biennial confer- 
ences of the Middle and Western States, 
while not so successful in point of attend- 
ance, were the occasion of thoughtful and 
earnest essays from men whose word is 
spoken with authority. Questions of educa- 
tional and sociological interest were dis- 
cussed, as well as subjects relating to the 
life of the churches and their spiritual influ- 
ence. An interesting feature in connection 
with the conference held in New York was 
the dedication of the Church of the Divine 
Paternity, at which Rev. Charles H. Eaton 
preached the dedication sermon. 


The question is frequently asked why the 
Northern and Southern Presbyterian churches 
do not now unite ina single national body. 
The question has been fairly answered in the 
New York Odserver by a writer who is him- 
self a Southerner. Briefly, the Northern 
Church allows women to speak in public; it 
allows young persons of both sexes to take 
part in their public meetings, and to attend 
conventions unchaperoned; it is permitted to 
ministers to preach on political subjects, and 
to take part in politics; it has different 
views concerning the negro race; and it is 
tolerant of Higher Criticism of the Bible. 


The Protestant Episcopal General Conven- 
tion, whieh has been holding its sessions in 
Washington, adjourned, without action on 
the subject which was expected to be the 
leading topic for debate; namely, the subject 
of marriage and divorce. So much differ- 
ence of opinion was revealed in the House of 
Bishops as to the changes which have been 
proposed that the canon was left unaltered. 
The time of the convention was chiefly taken 
up with the revision of the constitution. An 
article was enacted looking toward church 
unity. The question of changing the name 
of the Church was not seriously considered, 
and in this connection Bishop Huntington’s 
word deserves to be quoted. He said: ‘‘If 
we ever grow to deserve a more catholic name 
by becoming a more catholic church, doubt- 
less the larger title will come to us by accla- 
mation, and not because of our having gone 
laboriously in search of it. With the Epis- 
copal Church, if she would have a better 
name, let her earn one!’’ The unveiling of 
the great stone cross on Mount St. Albans, 
commemorating the founding of the cathe- 
dral school, was an unusual and interesting 
occurrence of the convention. 


Emma Forbes Ware. 


The death of Miss Ware in Milton, on 
Sunday morning, October 23, was a great 
surprise to a large number of friends. They 
had known of her illness, but they were not 
prepared for the sudden end. And yet, to 
those who were in closer relations to the 
home on Milton Hill, the end came as a 
happy release from months of weakness. 

Miss Ware was the youngest daughter of 
the late Rev. Henry Ware, Jr., and sister 
of the late Rev. John F. W. Ware; and, 
although she had reached full threescore 
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years of life, so great was her vitality, so 
untiring her interest, so animated her man- 
ner, even when she was far from well, that 
she seemed-but half that age. In many ways 
she must have been like her father, as de- 
scriptions of him have come to us of later 
years. Like him, her intellectual gifts were 
remarkable, and would have given her in any 
community the place of influence that Milton 
was glad to accord to her. Her mind was 
almost masculine in its strength, and yet as 
far from the quality commonly called ‘‘strong- 
aad 8 as a truly feminine nature could 

e. 

The range of her interests was very broad, 
covering political, educational, and religious 
themes. She was a most ardent patriot, and 
in the Civil War rendered distinguished ser- 
vice as anurse. It was then that she. con- 
tracted the germs of the illness which for 
many years made her an invalid, and to 
which she finally succumbed. She was as 
much a martyr to the war as if she had died 
on the battlefield. 

Miss Ware served with conspicuous ability 
on the school committee of Milton for a long 
period, bringing the enthusiasm of her spirit, 
the strength of her mind, and the kindly 
feelings of her heart to bear upon the educa- 
tional problems of the town. _ 

She was most delicately organized, sensi- 
tive, and keenly appreciative of sympathy; 
and yet she had the courage of her convic- 
tions, which she was ready to carry out at no 
matter what sacrifice to herself. Her powers 
of enjoyment, and therefore her powers of 
suffering, were intense. But she could en- 
dure criticism and disagreement, provided 
she felt that she was right; and, notwith- 
standing her strong self-reliance, she was 
always open to ‘‘a wiser and a better way.’’ 

There were many who knew her in the 
privacy and beauty of her home. They can 
never forget her. To them she was more 
than the woman of brilliancy and force: she 
was the affectionate, devoted, and inspiring 
friend. They knew her bravery in suffering. 
They knew the courage and kindness of her 
heart. They knew, also, her great unselfish- 
ness. And those who, as children, remember 
her fondness and devotion to them, will al- 
ways have this happy memory. 

The First Parish Church is greatly in- 
debted to her. In all its activities she has 
been its earnest supporter and wise friend, 
and now that she has gone her interest and 
devotion are a priceless legacy. 

RODERICK STEBBINS. 


In the Yellowstone Park Geyser Basin a 
small greenhouse has been erected over a 
geyser stream. A current of nearly boiling 
water constantly passes through it. Steam 
rises in profusion; and the sun aids in the 
work, so that an extraordinary rapidity of 
growth is the result. Lettuce matures in two 
or three weeks, and other plants grow with 
proportional rapidity. 
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Pleasantries. 


“No, Willie, dear,” said mamma, “no more 
cakes to-night. Don’t you know you cannot 
sleep on a full stomach?” “Well,” replied 
Willie, “I can sleep on my back.”—Good Howse- 
keeping. 


a 
Mother: ‘‘Johnny, stop using such dread- 
ful language!’’ Johnny: ‘‘Well, mother, 
Shakespeare uses it.’’ Mother: ‘‘Then 
don’t play with him: he’s no fit companion 
for you.’’—77t-Bits. 


“‘How do you like your new music mas- 
ter??? “‘He is a very nice, polite young 
man. When I made a mistake yesterday, he 
said, ‘Pray, mademoiselle, why do you take 
so much pains to improve upon Beethoven?’ ”’ 
Le Figaro. 


First Artist: “Well, old man, how’s busi- 
ness?” Second Artist: “Oh, splendid! Got 
a commission from a millionaire. Wants his 
children painted very badly.” First Artist 
(pleasantly): “Well, my boy, you’re the very 
man for the job.”— Zzfe. 


She had sent a telegram, and was waiting 
for an answer. Suddenly the peculiar halt- 
ing click of the receiving-machine sounded 
in the office; and she said to her companion: 
““That’s from George, I know. I can tell 
his stutter.’’—Modern Society. 


‘‘Look here,’’? said a young lieutenant, 
“this uniform you have made for me is en- 
tirely too large!’’ ‘‘That’s all right,’’ ex- 
plained the tailor. ‘‘When you get it on, 
you’ll feel so big that it will be a perfect 
fit.’’—Philadelphia North American. 


A small Scotch boy was summoned to give 
evidence against his father, who was accused 
of making a disturbance in the streets. Said 
the baillie to him, ‘‘Come, my wee man, 
speak the truth, an’ let us hear all ye ken 
about this affair.’’ ‘‘Weel, sir,’’ said the 
lad, ‘‘d’ye ken Inverness Street?’’ ‘‘I do, 
laddie,’’ replied the magistrate. ~ ‘Weel, ye 
gang along it, and turn into the square, and 
cross the square’’— ‘‘Yes, yes,’’ said the 
baillie, encouragingly. ‘‘And, when ye gang 
across the square, ye turn to the right and up 
the High Street, and keep up High Street 
till ye come to a pump.’’ ‘‘Quite right, my 
lad. Proceed,’’ said the magistrate. ‘‘I 
know the old pump well.’’ ‘‘Weel,’’ said 
the boy, with the most infantile simplicity, 
‘“ye may gang and pump it; for ye’ll no 
pump me.’’—Adlbany Law Journal. 


The following story about a man from 
Klondike is borrowed from Harger’s Maga- 
zime. His name was Finnegan, and he had 
begun life poor. Now he was rich for the 
time being, and thought nothing too good for 
him. ‘‘Oi say, yees kin bring me two dozen 
eyesters,’’ he said airily, as he took a seat 
in one of the finest restaurants in ’ Frisco. 
The oysters were soon set before him; and 
Finnegan, looking about him for something 
to put on them, and hardly knowing what 
the something should be, spied a bottle of 
Tobasco, and proceeded to season the bi- 
valves, not wisely, but too well. Impaling 
an oyster, he thrust it into his mouth, then 
leaped to his feet with a roar of pain, and 
began dancing about like a madman. ‘‘See 
here!’’ cried the proprietor, rushing to the 
table. ‘‘Keep still, or I’ll put you out!’’ 
““P-p-put me out, is “it? Oi wish yees 
would put me out!’’ yelled Finnegan. ‘‘Me 
insides is blazin’ like a match-factory!’’ 
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In ‘‘The Essential Man” Dr. Cressey has given an inter- 
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